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Abstract  of  Dissertation  Presented  to  the  Graduate  Council 
of  the  University  of  Florida  in  Partial  Fulfillment  of  the 
Requirements  for  the  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy 

THE  RELATIONSHIP  OF  LOCUS  OF  CONTROL  TO  MANIPULATIVE 
ATTITUDES  AND  BEHAVIOR  OF  IMPRISONED  SOCIOPATHS 

By 

Alejo  Vicente  Vada 

March,  197? 

Chairman:     Dr.  Theodore  Landsman 
Major  Department;     Counselor  Education 

The  relationship  of  locus  of  control  to  manipulative  atti- 
tudes and  behavior  of  imprisoned  sociopaths  was  investigated. 
It  was  hypothesized  that  the  sociopath's  locus  of  control  expect- 
ancy must  be  a  function  of  his  ability  to  manipulate  individuals 
in  his  environment,  to  the  extent  that  the  sociopath  depends  on 
the  manipulation  of  other  people  as  his  preferred  method  of 
interpersonal  control.     A  secondary  hypothesis  was  that  the 
sample  of  sociopaths  would  score  higher  on  measures  of  manipula- 
tion than  the  normal  sample. 

Twenty-seven  prison  inmates  exhibiting  a  sociopathic  pro- 
file on  the  MMPI  were  compared  to  a  similar  group  of  twenty- 
seven  inmates  from  the  same  institution  presenting  normal  MMPI 
profiles.     Subjects  in  the  sociopathic  and  normal  groups  were 
matched  on  age  and  Beta  intelligence  scores.     After  the  samples 
were  selected,  the  participants  were  administered  the  James- 
Phares  Scale  (a  measure  of  locus  of  control)  and  the  Mach  V 
Scale  (a  measure  of  manipulative  attitude).     Then,   in  groups  of 
nine  (combinations  of  five  sociopaths  and  four  normals,   or  four 


sociopaths  and  five  normals),  the  subjects  were  led  to  play 
the  Con  Game  (a  measure  of  manipulative  behavior) . 

The  analysis  of  the  data  suggested  a  positive,  although 
in  most  cases  not  significant,  relation  between  the  locus  of 
control  dimension  and  measures  of  manipulation.     This  positive 
relation  indicates  but  does  not  prove  that  subjects  with  a 
highly  manipulative  attitude  will  be  more  likely  to  exhibit  a 
generalized  expectancy  that  personal  events  in  one's  life  are 
governed  largely  by  luck  and  fate.     Another  finding  of  the 
study  was  that  the  sociopaths  did  not  differ  from  the  normal 
group  on  either  measure  of  manipulation. 
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CHAPTER  I 
INTRODUCTION 

In  recent  years  an  important  dimension  of  personality 
which  has  "been  the  subject  of  increasing  attention  among  social 
scientists  is  the  variable  called  "locus  of  control."    Locus  of 
control  refers  to  the  extent  to  which  an  individual  perceives 
events  in  his  life  as  being  a  consequence  of  his  own  actions, 
and  thus  under  his  personal  control  (internal  control),  or  as 
being  determined  by  external  forces  beyond  his  sphere  of  personal 
control  (external  control).     The  "locus  of  control"  concept  was 
derived  from  Rotter's  social  learning  theory. 

It  is  one  of  the  main  purposes  of  this  study  to  investi- 
gate the  relationship  between  loc'us  of  control  and  manipulative 
behavior  and  attitudes  on  the  part  of  the  sociopath.     A  prin- 
cipal question  will  be  whether  an  internal  orientation  is  related 
to  a  manipulative  attitude  and  success  in  manipulating  others. 
The  following  review  of  the  literature  will  be  concerned,  first, 
with  relevant  research  on  locus  of  control  and,  secondly,  with 
a  characterization  of  sociopathic  attitudes  and  behavior. 

Review  of  the  Literature 

Locus  of  Control 

The  locus  of  control  is  described  by  Rotter  (I966)  as  the 
extent  to  which  an  individual  perceives  events  in  his  life  as 
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being  a  consequence  of  his  own  actions  (internal  control)  or 

as  being  determined  by  external  forces  beyond  his  control 

(external  control).     In  other  words, 

The  effect  of  a  reinforcement  following  some  behav- 
ior on  the  part  of  a  human  subject   ...  is  not  a 
simple  stamping-in  process  but  depends  upon  whether 
or  not  the  person  perceives  a  causal  relationship 
between  his  own  behavior  and  the  reward.     A  percep- 
tion of  causal  relationship  need  not  be  all  or  none 
but  can  vary  in  degree.     When  a  reinforcement  is 
perceived  by  the  subject  as  following  some  action 
of  his  own  but  not  being  entirely  contingent  upon 
his  action,  then,  in  our  culture,  it  is  typically 
perceived  as  the  result  of  luck,   chance,  fate,  as 
under  the  control  of  powerful  others,  or  as  unpre- 
dictable because  of  the  great  complexity  of  the 
forces  surrounding  him.     When  the  event  is  inter- 
preted in  this  way  by  an  individual,  we  have 
labeled  this  a  belief  in  external  control.  If 
the  person  perceives  that  the  event  is  contingent 
upon  his  own  behavior  or  his  own  relatively  per- 
manent characteristics,  we  have  termed  this  a 
belief  in  internal  control.     (p.  1) 

Some  other  theorists  have  developed  similar  concepts  with 
the  purpose  of  describing  the  degree  of  control  that  individuals 
perceive  themselves  exerting  on  their  own  personal  world.  Among 
these  theorists  should  be  mentioned  Veblen  (I899/1934)  who  theo- 
rized that  a  belief  in  luck  or  chance  is  characteristic  of  a 
barbarian  approach  to  life  which  results  in  an  inefficient 
society.     Veblen' s  conception  that  a  belief  in  chance  or  luck 
resulted  in  less  productivity  bears  some  resemblance  to  the 
hypothesis  that  a  belief  in  external  control  of  reinforcement 
is  related  to  passivity.     Along  similar  lines  Merton  (19^6) 
theorized  that  the  belief  in  fate  serves  the  psychological 
function  of  enabling  people  to  preserve  their  self-esteem  in 
the  face  of  failure.     Also,  he  concluded  that  such  a  belief 
acts  to  curtail  sustained  endeavor  in  some  individuals.  In 
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other  words,  he  also  suggested  that  a  belief  in  fate  results  in 
a  general  passivity. 

Also  mentioned  should  he  Alfred  Adler's  "striving  for  supe- 
riority" concept  which  deals  with  the  person's  motivation  to 
become  more  effective  in  controlling  his  environment.  Another 
similar  concept  is  that  of  "competence"  developed  by  White  (1959). 
This  concept  deals  with  the  belief  that  all  species  have  the 
tendency  to  explore  and  to  attempt  to  master  the  environment. 
Angyal  (19^1)  also  stressed  the  importance  of  the  organism's 
motivation  toward  "autonomy"  or  the  active  mastery  of  the 
environment. 

Another  related  concept  is  that  of  "ego  control"  which 
contains  the  notion  of  the  individual's  confidence  and  ability 
to  deal  with  reality.     Seeman  (1959)  introduced  another  similar 
concept,  that  of  "powerlessness "  as  the  feeling  of  the  individual 
that  his  behavior  is  ineffective  'in  controlling  his  own  destiny. 

Seligman,  Maier,  and  Solomon's  (1971)  concept  of  "learned 
helplessness"  as  the  learning  that  reinforcement  is  independent 
of  the  presence  or  absence  of  a  response  is  strikingly  similar 
to  Rotter's  description  of  externality.     De  Charms'  (I968) 
concepts  of  "origin"  as  a  person  who  perceives  his  behavior 
as  determined  by  his  own  choosing  and  a  "pawn"  as  a  person  that 
perceives  his  behavior  as  determined  by  external  forces  bears 
a  parallel  to  Rotter's  internal  versus  external  expectancies 
of  control  conception. 

The  above  mentioned  are  some  of  the  most  important  psycho- 
logical concepts  related  to  the  locus  of  control  dimension. 
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However,  among  all  these  related  concepts  it  has  "been  only 
through  Rotter's  and  Seligman's  theories  that  this  personality 
dimension  of  locus  of  control  has  been  empirically  investigated. 

Two  main  areas  of  research  completed  with  the  locus  of 
control  dimension  can  he  clearly  distinguished.     One  of  the 
areas  includes  a  series  of  studies  which  demonstrated  that 
differences  in  locus  of  control  led  to  predictable  differences 
in  behavior.     The  second  area  includes  studies  that  have 
investigated  the  degree  to  which  such  differences  in  percep- 
tion seem  to  be  generalized  across  situations  (generalized 
expectancies ) . 

In  the  first  category  some  laboratory  experiments  with 
animals  were  found.     A  series  of  investigations  conducted 
by  Maier,  Seligman,  and  Solomon  (I969)  and  Seligman,  Maier, 
and  Solomon  (1971)  exposed  dogs  in  an  experimental  group  to 
electric  shock  in  a  harness,  delivered  independently  of  their 
responses.     The  dogs  in  the  experimental  group  could  do  nothing 
to  escape  or  avoid  the  shock  as  opposed  to  the  dogs  in  the 
control  group  that  were  exposed  to  escapable  shock.  After 
repeated  exposure  to  inescapable  shock  the  experimental  dogs 
were  put  into  a  shuttle  box  where  signalled  shocks  were 
delivered  and  the  dogs  given  the  possibility  of  escaping  and 
avoiding  them  by  jumping  over  a  barrier.     This  group  of  dogs 
differed  significantly  in  their  behavior  to  the  shuttle  box 
from  the  dogs  who  had  been  previously  exposed  to  escapable 
shock.     Most  of  the  experimental  dogs  did  not  learn  to  escape 
and  appeared  to  have  given  up  and  passively  accepted  the  electric 
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shock.     Similar  findings  have  "been  reported  among  humans. 
Bettleheim  (1952),  cited  in  Lefcourt  (I966),  reported  that 
prisoners  in  a  concentration  camp  ceased  to  be  active  and  respon 
sible  individuals  and  "became  passive  and  irresponsible  under 
such  an  oppressive  environment.     Although  this  particular  study 
did  not  deal  with  the  concept  of  locus  of  control,  Lefcourt 
considered  it  as  a  demonstration  of  individual  adjustment  to 
decreased  opportunity  for  personal  control. 

A  study  dealing  specifically  with  the  control  construct 
was  reported  by  Phares  (1957).     Phares  gave  one  group  of  sub- 
jects instructions  which  emphasized  that  success  on  a  task 
(color  or  length  of  line  matching)  was  due  to  skill.     A  second 
group  was  given  instructions  which  emphasized  that  success  on 
the  task  was  due  to  chance.     In  spite  of  the  fact  that  both 
groups  received  the  same  number  and  sequence  of  reinforcements, 
those  with  skill  instructions  changed  expectancies  more  fre- 
quently and  more  in  the  direction  of  previous  experience  (fewer 
unusual  shifts  such  as  raises  in  expectancy  followed  by  failure 
or  decreases  in  expectancy  following  success)  than  those  given 
the  chance  instructions. 

In  general,  it  can  be  inferred  from  the  aforementioned 
studies  that  individuals  tend  to  behave  in  a  more  active  and 
adequate  way  when  they  are  placed  in  situations  in  which  they 
perceive  themselves  as  being  able  to  control  the  situation.  It 
also  seems  evident  that  individuals  tend  to  behave  in  a  passive 
and  helpless  way  when  confronted  with  situations  in  which  they 
perceive  themselves  as  unable  to  control  the  outcome. 
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The  second  area  of  research  along  the  locus  of  control 
dimension  is  that  of  "generalized  expectancies,"  that  is,  scale 
studies.     In  this  area  the  experimenter  found  studies  examining 
the  relationship  between  measures  of  adjustment  and  various 
measures  of  internal  external  (I-E)  locus  of  control. 

Rotter  (1966)  postulated  a  curvilinear  relationship 

between  the  (I-E)  scale  and  maladjustment  with  extreme  scores 

at  both  poles  exhibiting  maladjustment.     He  theorized  that, 

In  considering  discriminant  validity,  the  question 
of  the  relationship  of  the  scale  to  adjustment  comes 
up.     Theoretically,   one  would  expect  some  relation- 
ship between  internality  and  good  adjustment  in  our 
culture  but  such  a  relationship  may  not  hold  for 
extreme  internal  scores.     However,  there  is  clearly 
an  interaction  between  internality  and  experience 
of  success.     The  internal  subject  with  a  history  of 
failure  must  blame  himself.     In  regard  to  the  other 
end  of  the  distribution,  externality  may  act  as  an 
adequate  defense  against  failure,  but  very  high 
scores  toward  the  external  end  may  suggest,  at  least  ■ 
in  our  culture,  a  def ensiveness  related  to  signifi- 
cant maladjustment.     Extreme  scores  which  were  also 
true  scores  would  suggest  a  passivity  in  the  fact  of 
environmental  difficulties  which,  at  least  for  many 
subjects,  would  result  in  maladjustment  in  our 
society.     (p.  16) 

James  (1957)  tested  the  above  theoretical  expectation  by 
administering  the  James-Phares  Scale,  which  measures  the  locus 
of  control  dimension,  and  the  Rotter  Incomplete  Sentence  Blank 
(Rotter  &  Rafferty,   1950) ,  which  measures  psychological  adjust- 
ment, to  a  group  of  college  students.     The  relationship  obtained 
appeared  to  be  curvilinear.     In  other  words,  subjects  obtaining 
extreme  scores,  at  either  pole  of  the  I-E  dimension,  appeared 
to  be  maladjusted.     Simmons  (1959)  reported  a  positive  but  non- 
significant correlation  between  the  two  instruments.  Kiehlbauch 
(1968)  reported  that  good  versus  poor  adjustment  group  of  sub- 
jects did  not  differ  along  the  I-E  dimension. 
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There  is  a  large  "body  of  literature  that  deals  with  the 
relationship  of  locus  of  control  and  maladjustment  (Hersch, 
1967;  Joe,  I97I;  Minton,  196?;  Rotter,  I966).    However,  these 
studies  are  not  reviewed  in  this  paper  in  as  much  as  the  present 
study  deals  primarily  with  a  sociopathic  population. 

Several  studies  have  investigated  the  relation  between 
the  locus  of  control  dimension  and  the  personality  disorders 
which  include  the  sociopathic  group.     Ohitz,  Oziel,  and  Unmacht 
(1973)  administered  Rotter's  I-E  Scale  and  a  scale  designed  to 
measure  perceived  locus  of  control  of  drug  taking  behavior  to  80 
12-  to  17-year-old  drug  users.     The  sample  of  subjects  included 
White,  Mexican  Americans,  Blacks,  and  Indians.     Compared  with 
previous  results  the  young  drug  users  were  significantly  more 
external  on  Rotter's  Scale  than  18-  to  26-year-old  prisoners, 
black  college  students,  and  a  group  of  urban  18-year  olds.  Also, 
they  found  that  these  addicts  scored  as  neither  internal  nor 
external  on  a  measure  of  control  of  drug  taking  behavior.  That 
is,  they  did  not  endorse  items  keyed  "external"  on  the  perceived 
locus  of  drug  taking  control  scale  significantly  more  frequently 
than  they  endorsed  items  keyed  "internal." 

Smithyman,  Plant,  and  Souther  (197^)  administered  the 
Rotter's  I-E  Scale  to  drug  addicts  enrolled  in  a  drug  abuse 
rehabilitation  program.     The  "heroin  sample"  (N=78)  was  composed 
of  addicts  who  used  heroin  on  a  daily  basis.     The  "multiple 
substance  abuse  sample"  (N=39)  was  composed  of  addicts  who  used 
a  variety  of  drugs  daily.     Both  samples  scored  in  an  internal 
direction  when  compared  with  the  norms  reported  by  Rotter  (I966) 
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for  normals.     Berzins  and  Ross  (1973)  studied  a  sample  of  600 
hospitalized  opiate  users.     The  authors  used  as  a  comparison 
group  a  sample  of  800  university  undergraduates .     They  found  ■ 
that  drug  addicts  scored  lower  (more  internal)  on  the  Rotter's 
I-E  Scale  when  compared  to  the  normal  sample.     A  further 
analysis  of  subgroups  of  addicts  disclosed  greater  internality 
for  culturally  favored  subgroups  (males,  whites)  than  for  less 
favored  ones  (females,  blacks).     The  authors  suggested  that  the 
use  of  opiates  enables  the  user  to  exert  direct  control  over 
reinforcements  producing  an  expectation  of  internal  control. 
Furthemore,  the  addicts'  strong  belief  "in  personal  control 
based  on  drugs  rather  than  social  learning  may  hinder  their 
responsiveness  to  treatment  programs" 

Several  studies  have  investigated  the  locus  of  control 
dimension  on  samples  of  alcoholics.     Goss  and  Morosko  (1970) 
found  that  alcoholics  scored  significantly  in  the  internal 
direction  and  that  internally  scoring  alcoholics  reported  less 
anxiety,  depression,  helplessness,  and  clinical  pathology  on 
the  MMPI.     Distefano,  Pryer,  and  Garrison  (1972)  administered 
Rotter's  I-E  Scale  to  50  alcoholics  and  50  emotionally  dis- 
turbed patients.     Alcoholics  scored  significantly  higher  on 
internality  than  a  sample  of  normals.     On  the  other  hand,  the 
emotionally  disturbed  scored  higher  in  externality  than  normals. 

Gross  and  Nerviano  (1972)  administered  Rotter's  I-E  Scale 
to  266  male  alcoholics  who  were  admitted  to  a  V.A.  hospital. 
When  compared  to  Rotter's  (I966)  norms  for  normals,  alcoholics 
scored  in  the  direction  of  internality.     Gozali  and  Sloan  (I971) 


reported  that  alcoholics  were  significantly  more  internally 
oriented  than  normals.     The  authors  suggested  that  internality 
in  alcoholics  may  be  due  to  their  belief  that  they  could  con- 
trol their  drinking.     Some  support  for  this  hypothesis  comes 
from  a  study  by  Oziel,  Obitz,  and  Keyson  (1972).     The  authors 
administered  Rotter's  I-E  Scale  and  a  specially  constructed 
scale  to  determine  the  perceived  locus  of  control  for  drinking 
behavior  to  a  sample  of  50  alcoholics.     It  was  found  that  the 
alcoholics  perceived  themselves  in  control  of  their  behavior 
in  general,  and  of  their  drinking  behavior  in  particular. 

Several  studies,  however,  have  found  an  external  orienta- 
tion associated  with  alcoholism.     Palmer  (I97I)  found  the 
greatest  externality  in  a  sample  of  alcoholic  patients  (N=20) 
when  compared  with  other  psychiatric  patients  (p  < . 10  and  to 
nonpsychiatric  patients  (p<  .02).     Butts  and  Chotlos  (I973) 
administered  Rotter's  I-E  Scale  to  7^  male  alcoholics  and  68 
male  nonalcoholics  matched  by  social  class  and  age.     The  alco- 
holics had  significantly  more  external  control  than  the  non- 
alcoholics  (p<  .001).     The  authors  suggested  that  the  relative 
internality  obtained  by  the  alcoholics  in  the  Goss  and  Morosko 
study  (1970)  is  an  artifact  of  the  difference  in  age  and  social 
class  of  the  "normal"  group  they  utilized  as  the  comparison 
group . 

The  various  aforementioned  studies  dealing  with  the  locus 
of  control  dimension  in  an  alcoholic  population  present  very 
ambiguous  and  contradictory  results.     m  general,  samples  of 
alcoholics  have  been  found  to  range  from  an  internal  to  an 
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external  direction  in  the  locus  of  control  scale  when  compared 
with  normal  samples.     Lottman,  Davis,  and  Gustafson  (1973) 
explaining  the  results  of  their  study  dealing  with  the  rela- 
tion of  the  MMPI  and  Rotter's  I-E  Scale  on  an  alcoholic  popula- 
tion suggested  that  alcoholics  who  feel  in  control  of  themselves 
and  their  own  destinies  (internally  oriented)  would  not  be 
expected  to  reflect  much  psychic  and  somatic  distress  on  an 
instrument  such  as  the  MMPI . 

The  authors  also  suggested  that  the  alcoholic, 

.   .   .  has  been  traditionally  described  ...  as 
extremely  concerned  about  the  image  he  reflects 
on  the  interpersonal  world  around  him.     As  is  the 
case  with  most  "personality  disorders",  he  is  often 
an  adept  manipulator  and  has  frequently  been  char- 
acterized ...  as  having  great  need  for  control 
over  individuals  in  his  environment.  Relatedly, 
,  the  maintenance  of  the  good  interpersonal  image 
which  the  alcoholic  attempts  to  sustain  often 
involves  him  a  gigantic  struggle  to  project  an 
outward  facade  of  normality,    '(p.  81) 

It  may  be  assumed  that  the  alcoholic  who  is  unable  to 
manipulate  and  control  the  individuals  in  his  environment 
develops  an  external  orientation  and  pathological  symptoms  on 
the  MMPI.     On  the  other  hand,  the  alcoholic  who  is  able  to 
manipulate  and  control  individuals  around  him,  therefore, 
maintaining  a  good  interpersonal  image,  is  characterized  by 
an  internal  orientation  and  a  normal  profile  on  the  MMPI. 
Supporting  the  aforementioned  hypothesis,  a  study  can  be  cited 
of  50  male  hospitalized  alcoholics  carried  out  by  Gynther, 
Pressler,  and  McDonald  (1959).     The  authors  found  that  78^  of 
these  excessive  drinkers  presented  "healthy"  public  interper- 
sonal facades  as  opposed  to  22%  that  presented  "neurotic" 
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symptomatic  behavior.     The  "healthy"  facade  alcoholics  present 
themselves  as  hypernormal  people  not  consciously  bothered  by 
emotional  symptoms  and  stressing  their  healthy  internal  adjust- 
ment.    That  same  group  of  alcoholics  was  identified  with  their 
parents  and  spouses.     On  the  other  hand,  the  "neurotic"  alco- 
holics were  disidentif led  with  mother  and  father  and  to  a 
lesser  extent  with  their  spouses.     A  study  along  similar  lines 
is  that  of    Hurwitz  and  Le  Los  (1968).     The  authors  studied  36 
white  male  alcoholics  referred  to  the  New  York  University 
Consultation  Center  for  Alcoholism.     They  found  that  80%  pre- 
sented "healthy"  symptomatic  behavior  in  their  MMPI  profiles. 
Both  groups  of  alcoholics  (the  "healthy"  and  the  "neurotic") 
were  long-standing  employees  who  were  reported  by  their  super- 
visor to  the  company  medical  department  for  on-the-job  drinking 
difficulties. 

Zwerling  and- Rosenbaum  (1959')  studied  a  sample  of  46 
alcoholics  through  Rorschach  analysis.     They  concluded  that 
alcoholics  exhibit  an  "irrational  reliance  upon  external  agents 
for  security  and  care."    According  to  the  authors  alcoholics 
present  a  manipulative  and  dependent  attitude  regarding  inter- 
personal relations.     The  alcoholic  manifests  "an  infantile 
orientation  to  other  persons  as  providers  of  insatiable  demands 
for  food,  love,  acceptance,  and  comfort"  (p.  636), 

The  research  cited  suggests  that  the  "healthy"  facade 
alcoholic  is  characterized  by  being  able  to  maintain  a  good 
interpersonal  image,  and  to  manipulate  and  control  individuals 
in  his  environment.     Feeling  in  control  of  himself  and  his 
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environment  he  develops  an  internal  orientation  and  a  lack  of 
pathological  symptoms  on  the  MMPI .     Conversely  the  "neurotic" 
alcoholic,  being  unable  to  manipulate  individuals  in  his 
environment,  develops  an  external  orientation  and  pathological 
symptoms  on  the  MMPI.     This  conceptualization  casts  a  new 
light  on  the  aforementioned  studies  dealing  with  the  locus  of 
control  of  alcoholics.     It  is  possible  that  the  contradictory 
results  obtained  are  partially  a  product  of  overrepresentation 
by  either  of  the  two  alcoholic  "types"  (the  "healthy"  and  the 
"neurotic")  in  the  experimental  sample.     An  experimental 
sample  loaded  with  "healthy"  facade  alcoholics  would  be 
expected  to  score  in  an  internal  direction;   one  loaded  with 
"neurotic"  alcoholics  would  obtain  a  higher  external  score. 

Sociopathic  Attitudes  and  Behavior 

The  sociopath  has  been  characterized  by  a  self -centered , 

egocentric,  manipulative  stance  toward  interpersonal  relations. 

The  most  recent  psychiatric  nomenclature  (American  Psychiatric 

Association,  1968)  has  adopted  the  name  antisocial  personality 

to  describe  what  in  this  paper  is  called  sociopathic  personality, 

The  following  description  is  from  the  diagnostic  manual: 

This  term  antisocial  personality  is  reserved  for 

individuals  who  are  basically  unsocialized  and  whose 

behavior  patterns  brings  them  repeatedly  into  conflict 

with  society.     They  are  incapable  of  significant 

loyalty  to  individuals,  groups,   or  social  values. 

They  are  grossly  selfish,   callous,  irresponsible, 

impulsive,  and  unable  to  feel  guilt  or  to  learn  from 

■    experience  and  punishment.     Frustration  tolerance  is 

low.     They  tend  to  blame  others  or  offer  plausible 

rationalizations  for  their  behavior.     A  mere  history 

^,^Jf5f,^^^^  social  offenses  is  not  sufficient  to 
justiiy  the  diagnosis.  (p. 
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McCord  and  McCord  (196^)  described  the  sociopath  as  a 
cold  and  compassionless  "lone  wolf."    He  treats  people  as  he 
does  objects:     as  means  for  his  own  pleasure.     The  sociopath 
may  form  fleeting  attachments;  however,  these  lack  emotional 
depth  and  tenderness,  and  frequently  end  up  in  aggressive 
explosions.     Cleckley  (1964)  has  compiled  a  relatively  detailed 
list  of  descriptive  criteria  that  serves  to  identify  the 
sociopath.     He  listed  I6  points  (p.  363). 

1.  Superficial  charm  and  good  "intelligence." 

2.  Absence  of   'nervousness"  or  neurotic  manifestations. 

3.  Absence  of  delusions  and  other  signs  of  irrational 
thinking. 

4.  Unreliability. 

5-  Untruthfulness  and  insincerity. 

6.  Lack  of  remorse  or  shame. 

7.  Inadequately  motivated  antisocial  behavior. 

8.  Poor  judgment  and  failure  to  learn  by  experience. 

9.  Pathological  egocentrity  and  incapacity  for  love. 

10.  General  poverty  in  major  affective  reactions. 

11.  Specific  loss  of  insight. 

12.  Unresponsiveness  in  general  interpersonal  relationships. 

13.  Fantastic  and  uninviting  behavior  with  drink  and 
sometimes  without. 

14.  Suicide  rarely  carried  out. 

15.  Sex  life  impersonal,  trivial,  and  poorly  integrated. 

16.  Failure  to  follow  any  life  plan. 

Cleckley' s  efforts  are  not  without  some  shortcomings.  Even 
a  cursory  look  at  his  list  reveals  that  his  16  criteria  are  not 
discrete  and  independent,  there  being  a  fair  degree  of  overlap 
and  repetition.     It  is  also  not  specified  how  much  weight  is 
to  be  given  to  the  various  criteria. 

Based  on  the  aforementioned  definitions  reviewed  above, 
the  sociopath  may  be  described  as  an  egocentric  and  manipula- 
tive person.     He  is  chiefly  concerned  with  his  own  desires  to 
the  exclusion  of  those  of  others.     He  is  completely  absorbed  in 
himself,  craving  only  his  own  pleasure.     His  attachments  to 
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others  are  usually  fleeting  and  superficial,  and  when  he  does 
relate  to  others,  it  is  as  though  they  were  objects  to  be  used 
and  manipulated  to  further  his  own  ends.     Cooperation,  com- 
promise, or  the  sacrificing  of  his  needs  for  the  betterment  of 
others  are  considered  difficult,  if  not  alien  concepts  for  the 
sociopathic  individual  to  understand. 

There  is  very  little  empirical  research  regarding  the 
purportedly  manipulative  stance  toward  interpersonal  relations 
or  egocentrity  typically  attributed  to  the  sociopath.  Sutker 
(1970)  used  a  vicarious  conditioning  procedure  to  test  the 
hypothesis  that  sociopaths  have  little  sensitivity  to  the 
feelings  of  others.     Basic  to  her  procedure  was  the  phenomenon 
that  emotional  responses  of  one  individual  may  elicit  similar 
or  dissimilar  responses  in  another  individual.     Sutker  cited 
evidence  that  one  person  observing  another  person  receiving 
shocks  can  come  to  evince  a  conditioned  GSR  to  the  impending 
shock.     Based  on  this  empirical  finding,  Sutker  theorized  that 
sociopaths  with  their  reduced  sensitivity  to  others  should 
exhibit  less  conditionability  than  normal  subjects  of  a  vicar- 
ious emotional  response  while  observing  shock  delivered  to 
another  individual  (a  stooge  of  the  experimenter).  Sutker 
also  hypothesized,  as  a  second  measure  of  sociopaths'  insen- 
sitivity,  that  sociopaths  when  compared  to  normals  would 
relinquish  fewer  quarters  given  to  them  prior  to  the  experiment. 
The  relinquishment  of  quarters  would  serve  to  prevent  the  other 
individual  (experimental  stooge)  from  receiving  shock. 

Twelve  male  university  students  and  twelve  male  volunteer 
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sociopaths  whose  names  had  "been  obtained  from  several  mental 
health  agencies  participated  in  Sutker's  study.     They  were 
wired  to  monitoring  equipment  and  told  to  sit  quietly  and 
listen  to  the  presentation  of  the  numbers  one  through  seven. 
They  were  told  that  after  the  number  four  their  partner  (the 
stooge)  would  receive  a  shock.     The  sociopaths  responded  with 
significantly  greater  GSR  changes  to  all  stimuli  across  trials. 
They  did  not,  however,  manifest  any  significant  differences  in 
response  to  the  number  three  between  preconditioning  and  con- 
ditioning trials,  while  the  normals     did,   confirming  previous 
empirical  findings  of  poorer  anticipatory  responses  in  socio- 
paths.    Also,  no  significant  difference  was  found  between  the 
two  groups  regarding  the  relinquishment  of  quarters. 

Gluck  (1972)  used  a  Prisoner's  Dilemma  (PD)  game  to  study 
egocentric  behavior  in  35  primary  sociopaths,   35  neurotic 
sociopaths,  and  35  controls.     Beyond  the  obvious  distinction 
of  criminal  incarceration,  they  were  assigned  to  their  respec- 
tive groups  based  on  their  MMPI  profiles  and  the  Taylor  Manifest 
Anxiety  Scores  (MAS). 

Each  participant  played  the  Prisoner's  Dilemma  game  in 

which  he  was  to  believe  that  he  was  playing  with  a  partner, 

but  in  reality  no  partner  existed,  and  he  played  against  a 

100^  unconditionally  cooperative  strategy.     The  proportion  of 

exploitative  choices  served  as  the  measure  of  egocentrity. 

Gluck  hypothesized  that  the  proportion  of  exploitative  choices 

would  be  higher  for  the  sociopaths  compared  to  the  normal 

sample.     However,  he  found  not  significant  differences  between 
the  groups . 
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Sutker's  and  Gluck's  findings  that  sociopaths  are  no  more 
egocentric  than  normals  raise  the  question  either  of  the  accu- 
racy of  the  attribution  or  of  the  potency  and  appropriateness 
of  the  dependent  measures  used  in  "both  studies.     It  is  con- 
ceivable that  another  method  of  measuring  the  egocentrity  of 
sociopaths  would  give  different  results. 


Statement  of  the  Prohl 


em 


It  is  the  purpose  of  this  study  to  extend  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  relationship  between  locus  of  control  and  character 
disorders.     The  emphasis  here  will  he  placed  on  the  locus  of 
control  dimension  as  it  relates  to  manipulative  attitudes  and 
behavior  on  the  part  of  the  sociopath. 

It  will  be  assumed  in  this  study  that  a  person  exhibiting 
an  internal  expectancy  orientation  perceives  himself  as  capable 
of  exerting  some  amount  of  control  in  his  relations  with  other 
individuals  in  his  environment.     Conversely,  a  person  exhibiting 
an  external  control  orientation  will  perceive  himself  as  having 
less  interpersonal  control. 

It  follows  from  the  above  assumption  that  the  sociopath's 
locus  of  control  expectancy  must,  partially  at  least,  be  a 
function  of  his  ability  to  manipulate  individuals  in  his  environ- 
ment to  the  extent  that  the  sociopath  uses  a  manipulative  method 
of  interpersonal  control  to  the  exclusion  of  other  methods  such 
as  cooperation,   compromise,   or  honest  competition.  Therefore, 
a  sociopath  exhibiting  an  internal  control  orientation  would  be 
expected  to  be  more  successful  as  an  interpersonal  manipulator 
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than  a  sociopath  exhibiting  a  more  external  control  orientation. 

In  this  study  a  revised  version  of  the  James-Phares  Scale 
was  used  to  measure  the  locus  of  control  dimension.     A  recent 
study  by  James  and  Shepel  (1973)  has  explored  the  factor 
analytic  structure  of  the  scale.     In  this  study  the  30-item  re- 
sponses given  by  432  college  males  and  526  college  females  were 
factor  analyzed.     Two  factors  were  identified:     Factor  I-  (Fate) 
"A  generalized  expectancy  that  personal  events  in  one's  life  are 
governed  largely  by  luck  and  fate"  (p.  4) ,  and  Factor  II- 
(Interpersonal  Control)  "A  generalized  expectancy  to  predict 
and  control  the  behavior  of  other  people"  (p.  4).     The  authors 
also  found  that  in  a  sample  of  males  Factor  I  accounted  for  kOfo 
of  the  total  variance  and  Factor  II  accounted  for  36%  of  the 
variance . 

The  instruments  used  in  this  study  to  measure  manipulative 
attitude  and  behavior  were  the  Mach  V  Scale  (Christie  &  Gies, 
1970)  and  the  Con  Game  (Gies,  1964).     The  review  of  the  litera- 
ture of  the  internal  and  external  locus  of  control  dimension 
with  samples  of  character  disorders  leads  to  the  hypothesis 
that  the  locus  of  control  dimension  may  be  related  to  the  degree 
of  interpersonal  control  (manipulative  control)  that  the  char- 
acter disordered  person  is  able  to  exert  on  individuals  in  his 
environment.     Therefore,  the  experimenter  suggested  a  negative 
relation  between  Factor  II  of  the  James-Phares  Scale  and  the  meas 
ures  of  manipulation  used  in  this  study.     This  relation  will  be 
highly  significant  in  the  case  of  the  sociopathic,  as  opposed, 
to  the  nonsociopathic  sample.     Factor  II  being  the  "generalized 
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expectancy  to  predict  and  control  the  behavior  of  people"  must 
be  expected  to  correlate  significantly  with  measures  of  manipu- 
lative attitudes  and  behavior  on  a  sociopathic  sample.     On  the 
other  hand,  Factor  I  being  a  "generalized  expectancy  that 
personal  events  in  one's  life  are  governed  largely  by  luck  and 
fate"  would  not  be  expected  to  correlate  significantly  with 
measures  of  manipulation  on  either  sample. 

Further,  assuming  that  sociopaths  are  more  manipulative, 
there  should  be  significant  differences  on  the  measures  of 
manipulation  between  the  sociopathic  and  the  normal  samples. 
The  measures  of  manipulation  are  also  expected  to  be  positively 
related.     Furthermore,     the  samples  were  compared  on  their  mean 
scores  on  the  I-E  Scale. 


Hypotheses 

1.  No  significant  relation  will  be  found  between  scores 
on  items  loading  high  on  Factor  I  (Fate)  of  the  I-E  Scale  and 

the  scores  of  the  Con  Game  and  Mach  V  Scale  for  either  sample. 

2.  More  external  scores  on  Factor  II  (Interpersonal  Con- 
trol) of  the  I-E  Scale  will  correlate  with  less  manipulative 
scores  on  the  Mach  V  Scale  and  the  Con  Game  for  either  sample. 
However,  the  sociopathic  sample  is  expected  to  obtain  a  signifi- 
cantly higher  correlation  coefficient  (in  the  negative  direction) 
than  the  normal  sample . 

3.  More  external  scores  on  the  I-E  (total)  Scale  will  corre- 
late with  less  manipulative  scores  on  the  Mach  V  Scale  and  the 
Con  Game  for  either  sample.     However,  the  sociopathic  sample 
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is  expected  to  obtain  a  significantly  higher  correlation  coeffi- 
cient (in  a  negative  direction)  than  the  normal  sample. 

4.  The  sociopathic  sample  will  score  higher  on  both 
measures  of  manipulation  (the  Mach  V  Scale  and  the  Con  Game) 
than  the  normal  sample. 

5.  Scores  on  the  Mach  V  Scale  and  the  Con  Game  will  he 
positively  related. 

In  addition,  a  comparison  of  sample  means  along  the  con- 
trol dimension  between  the  sociopathic  and  the  normal  sample  will 
be  obtained. 
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CHAPTER  II 
METHOD 

Description  of  the  Two  Comparison  Groups 

One  group  was  composed  of  2?  male  prison  inmates  exhibiting 
a  sociopathic  profile  on  the  basis  of  their  MMPI  scores.  The 
other  (comparison)  group  was  composed  of  27  similar  inmates  from 
the  same  institution  presenting  a  normal  MMPI  profile.  The 
racial  composition  of  the  two  groups  was  as  follows:  the  socio- 
pathic group  was  composed  of  1^  white  and  13  black  subjects;  the 
normal  group  had  14  black  and  13  white  subjects. 

There  is  a  large  body  of  literature  which  supports  the 
validity  of  the  MMPI  in  identifying  sociopaths  (Craddick,  1962; 
Dahlstrom  &  Welsh,   I96O;  Gilberstadt  &  Ducker,   I965;  Gough, 
19^6;  Guthrie,  1950;  Hanum  &  Warman,  1964;  Hathaway  &  Monachesi, 
1953;  Hunt,  Carp,  Cass,  Winder,  &  Kant or,   1948;  Marks  &  Seeman, 
1963;  Meehl,  1946).     In  the  present  study,  Gilberstadt  and 
Ducker 's  (I965)  procedure  for  selecting  sociopathic  groups  was 
used.     Their  description  of  the  sociopathic  personality  disturb- 
ance, antisocial  reaction  (type  4-9)  is  as  follows: 

Immature,  hostile,  rebellious.     Poorly  socialized, 
poor  moral  standards.     Impulsive,  restless,  low 
frustration  tolerance.     Superficially  friendly 
outgoing,  and  likable,  but  also  self -centered , 
grandiose,  haughty,  and  hostile.     Get  moody, 
irritable.     Drinking  can  result  in  circumscribed 
F^ov^^""  episodes.     Impulsive  suicide  attempts. 
Lack  respect  for  authority.     No  affections  for 
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adults  but  like  children.     Become  panicky  when 
they  realize  they  are  unable  to  find  cultural 
or  emotional  ties  because  of  being  emotionally 
crippled.     Poor  work  and  marital  adjustment. 
"Psychopathic"  occupations.     (p.  6^) 

Gilberstadt  and  Ducker's  set  of  rules  to  select  sociopathic 
groups  are  as  follows:     (a)  Pd  and  Ma  greater  than  T  score  of 
70;   (b)  no  other  scale  greater  than  T  score  of  70 ;   (c)  L  less 
than  T  score  of  60;   (d)  Ma  15  or  more  T  scores  greater  than 
Scj  and  (e)  Pd  7  or  more  T  scores  greater  than  Mf. 

The  normal  group  was  selected  on  the  basis  of  criteria 
presented  by  Dahlstrom  and  Welsh  (i960).     The  set  of  rules  are 
as  follows:     (a)  No  scale  higher  than  a  T  score  of  70;   (b)  no 
scale  lower  than  a  T  score  of  30 ;  and  (c)  L  less  than  a  T  score 
of  60. 

The  prisoners  in  this  study  were  tested  by  prison  personnel 
at  the  reception  center.     The  tests  administered  to  them  were 
the  IVMPI  and  the  Army  Beta.     Subjects  in  the  sociopathic  and 
the  normal  group  were  matched  on  intelligence  based  on  their 
Beta  scores.     The  complexity  of  the  experimental  task  demanded 
that  intelligence  be  controlled. 

Age  has  been  found  to  be  related  to  the  locus  of  control 
dimension.     For  instance,  Lichtenstein  and  Keutzer  (I967)  found 
a  negative  correlation  of  .  1^^  (p<.05)  between  external  control 
and  age.     Therefore,   in  this  study  the  two  groups  were  matched 
by  age  to  control  the  effects  of  this  variable  on  the  locus  of 
control  dimension. 

In  addition,  the  two  groups  were  administered  the  reading 
section  of  the  Adult  Basic  Learning  Examination  (ABLE).  The 
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purpose  of  the  test  was  to  serve  as  a  screening  device  to  insure 
that  the  prisoners  were  able  to  comprehend  the  reading  material 
presented  in  the  tests.     The  reading  material  was  evaluated 
using  the  Fry  Readability  Scale  (Fry,  I968) .     The  material 
corresponded  to  low  ninth-grade  level.     Therefore,  a  cut-off 
point  was  established  at  the  50th  percentile  of  the  ABLE  ninth- 
grade  norms.     That  is,  those  scoring  at  a  level  lower  than  a 
50th  percentile  on  the  ninth-grade  norms  were  not  selected. 

Instruments 

The  instruments  used  in  this  study  were  the  Minnesota 
Multiphasic  Personality  Inventory  (MMPI) ,  Kellogg  and  Morton's 
(193^)  revision  of  the  Beta  Intelligence  Scale,  the  Mach  V 
Scale,  the  James  and  Shepel  (1973)  revision  of  the  James-Phares 
Scale,  the  Adult  Basic  Learning  Examination  (ABLE),  and  a 
bargaining  coalition  game  (the  Con  Game)  described  by  Geis 
(1964). 

Minnesota  Multiphasic  Personality  Inventory  (MMPI) 

The  Minnesota  Multiphasic  Personality  Inventory  (MMPI)  is 
a  566-item  test.     It  was  originally  constructed  by  Hathaway 
and  McKinley  (19^0)  to  aid  in  the  diagnosis  of  psychiatric 
patients.     Items  are  to  be  answered  "True,"  "False,"  or  "Cannot 
say.  " 

The  scoring  keys  on  the  test  were  developed  with  the 
intention  of  identifying  patients  exhibiting  various  psychiat- 
ric syndromes.     Patients  of  each  type  were  compared,  item-by-item. 
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with  a  so-called  "normal"  group  composed  of  visitors  to  a  state 
hospital.     Items  in  which  a  certain  type  of  patient  differed 
from  the  normal  group  were  counted  in  that  patient  group 
diagnostic  key.     The  test  contains  10  psychiatric  and  con- 
trol scales.     Also,  more  than  100  supplementary  scales  have 
■been  developed  based  on  differences  in  scale  profiles. 

Norman  (1959)  reported  on  the  reliability  of  the  test. 
Test-retest  reliability  coefficients  range  from  .46  to  .93  over 
periods  of  three  days  to  one  year  and  cluster  around  a  median 
of  .76. 

There  are  many  studies  dealing  with  the  empirical  and 
construct  validity  of  the  instrument.     Hathaway  and  Meehl  (I951) 
completed  a  volume  of  case  histories  that  is  quite  valuable  for 
training  purposes  and  as  a  reference  source.     Hathaway  and 
Monachesi  (1953)  have  reported  a  series  of  studies  dealing 
with  the  prediction  of  juvenile  delinquency.     The  same  authors 
(Hathaway  &  Monachesi,   I96I)  published  a  handbook  devoted  to 
the  description  of  juvenile  MMPI  profiles.     Marks  and  Seeman  ' 
(1963)  and  Gilberstadt  and  Ducker  (I965)  developed  codebooks 
of  profile  types  often  found  in  clinical  settings.     The  I6 
profile  types  offered  by  Marks  and  Seeman  and  the  I9  offered 
by  Gilberstadt  and  Ducker  are  followed  by  descriptive  phrases, 
diagnostic  statements,  and  symptoms  that  are  applicable.  Welsh 
and  Dahlstrom  (I956)  published  a  volume  that  contains  66  of  the 
most  important  articles  on  the  MMPI  that  appeared  from  19^0 
through  1954.     It  also  provided  a  bibliography  of  689  articles 
relevant  to  the  MMPI.     A  tally  of  the  Welsh  and  Dahlstrom 
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bibliography  indicates  that  70  studies  were  concerned  with  the 
empirical  validity  of  the  MMPI  regarding  psychiatric  classifi- 
cation. 

Revised  Beta  Examination 

The  Kellogg  and  Morton  (193^)  Beta  Examination  is  a 
revision  of  the  United  States  Army  Group  Examination  Beta 
which  was  developed  during  World  War  I.     The  Army  Beta  origi- 
nally developed  by  Otis  (1918)  was  one  of  the  first  attempts  at 
group  testing. 

Kellogg  and  Morton  revised  the  content  of  the  test  in  the 
early  thirties  and  the  revised  manual  was  published  in  19^3. 
The  1946  edition  of  the  manual  applied  the  procedures  developed 
by  Lindner  and  Gurvitz  (194-6)  to  convert  weighted  scores  to 
Beta  deviation  IQs  in  the  same  manner  as  weighted  scores  are 
transmuted  to  IQs  in  the  Wechsler-Bellevue  Intelligence  Scale. 

The  Beta  is  constructed  to  serve  as  a  measure  of  general 
intellectual  ability  of  persons  who  are  relatively  illiterate 
or  who  are  non-English  speaking.     It  consists  of  six  nonverbal 
subtests:     mazes,  digit  symbols,  error  recognition,  formboard, 
picture  completion,  and  identities. 

Lindner  and  Gurvitz  (1946)  reported  on  the  reliability 
of  the  test  using  a  sample  of  1,225  white  male  adult  prisoners 
at  Lewisburg,  Pennsylvania.     The  group  was  carefully  selected 
so  that  the  education  and  socioeconomic  status  was  representa- . 
tive  of  the.  U.S.  white  male  adult  population  in  the  194o 
census.     They  reported  an  internal  consistency  reliability  of 
.90  using  the  standardization  group.     They  also  reported 
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internal  consistency  reliabilities  of  .81  and  .75  using  two 
other  groups  of  prison  inmates. 

There  are  also  other  studies  that  investigated  the  con- 
struct validity  of  the  Beta.     Bennet  and  Wesman  (194?)  using 
a  sample  of  male  Southern  plant  workers  found  correlations  of 
.36  with  the  Bennet  Hand-Tool  Dexterity  Test  and  .56  with  the 
Bennet  Test  of  Mechanical  Comprehension.     Lindner  and  Gurvitz 
(19^6)  using  four  samples  of  prison  inmates  found  correlations 
ranging  from  .51  to  .7^  with  the  PTI  Oral  Directions  Test. 
They  also  found  correlations  ranging  from  .58  to  .75  with  the 
Wesman  Personnel  Classification  Test-Verbal,  and  of  .7I  with 
the  Otis  S-A  Test  of  Mental  Ability. 

Mach  V  Scale 

The  Mach  V  Scale  is  the  first  attempt  to  measure  a  manipu- 
lative orientation  to  interpersonal  relations.     The  test  con- 
sists of  20  three-item  statements.     The  respondent  is  presented 
the  three-item  statements  with  the  instructions  to  choose  which 
one  of  the  three  is  most  characteristic  of  him  and  which  one  is 
least  characteristic;  thus,  no  response  is  marked  for  the  third 
item.     One  of  the  three  items  was  keyed  for  the  particular 
scale  of  interest.     It  was  matched  in  rated  social  desirability 
with  another  item  known  to  be  unrelated  to  the  scale  of  interest. 
The  third  or  buffer  item  was  high  in  social  desirability  when 
matched  items  were  low.     If  the  keyed  and  matched  items  were  ' 
high  in  social  desirability,  then  the  'buffer  item  was  low. 
According  to  Christie  (I970), 

Phenomenologically,  in  the  first  case  the  respondent 
was  faced  with  an  innocuous  buffer  item  which^mSst 
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respondents  (over  two  thirds  in  most  samples  with 
which  we  are  familiar)  found  little  apparent  diffi- 
culty in  saying  was  most  like  them.     The  choice  was 
then  which  of  the  two  noxious  items  was  least  like 
them.     If  the  buffer  was  low  in  social  desirability 
the  respondent  was  then  faced  with  the  choice  of 
saying  which  of  two  socially  desirable  statements 
was  most  like  him.     (p.  I9) 

In  this  way  the  test  attempts  to  control  the  social  desirability 
factor. 

Christie  (1970)  reported  internal  consistency  reliabilities 
ranging  in  the  60's.     He  also  reported  several  studies  sup- 
porting the  construct  validity  of  the  test.     The  findings  are 
as  follows: 

1.  No  significant  correlations  had  been  found  between 
the  Mach  Scale  and  several  measures  of  intelligence  (Singer, 
196^;  Wrightsman  &  Cook,  I965) . 

2.  No  significant  correlations  had  been  found  between 
Mach  V  and  the  Taylor  Manifest  Anxiety  Scale  (Christie,  I970). 

3.  Using  a  sample  of  college  students  (Christie,  I970) 
found  the  following  correlations  between  the  Mach  Scale  and 

the  subscales  of  the  Wrightsman  Philosophy  of  Human  Nature  Test: 
Trustworthiness  -.67,  Altruism  -.54,  Independence  -.1^7,  Strength 
of  Will  -.38,  Complexity  -.08,  and  Variability  in  Human  Nature 
+  .08. 

.  .       4.     Wrightsman  and  Cook  (I965)  administered  a  battery  of  78 
tests  to  177  female  college  students  from  Tennessee.     The  fol- 
lowing correlations  were  obtained  with  Mach  IV:  Manifest 
Hostility  ..60,  Cornell  Anomie  +.51,  Hostility  ..ky,  Paith  in 
Human  Nature  -.1.4,  External  Locus  of  Control  ..43.  Verbal  Hos- 
tility ..ia,  Anti-Police  Attitudes  ..4l,  Suspicion  ..40.  (For 
a  copy  of  the  Mach  V  Scale,   see  Appendix  A.) 
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James -Phares  Scale 

The  James-Phares  Scale  was  the  earliest  attempt  to  measure 
the  locus  of  control  construct.     It  was  "based  on  the  work  of 
Phares  (1955)  and  James  (I957).     This  scale  was  a  60-item, 
Likert  format,  containing  30  items  designed  to  measure  the 
locus  of  control  dimension  and  30  filler  items. 

The  scale  used  in  this  study  is  a  1973  revision  of  the 
original  version.     The  filler  items  on  the  original  version 
covered  a  variety  of  social  issues.     These  items  were  revised 
to  make  the  scale  consistent  with  cultural  change.     The  new 
revised  scale,  like  its  predecessor,  consists  of  60  items,  a 
30-item  I-E  Scale  in  which  scores  can  range  from  0  to  90,  and 
30  filler  items . 

The  effects  of  response  set  and  social  desirability  have 
been  investigated.     A  correlation  of  the  filler  items  with 
the  relevant  I-E  items  indicated'  minimal  variance  from  response 
set  (.25  for  males,    .18  for  females).     To  investigate  the 
effects  of  social  desirability,  correlations  were  obtained 
between  the  Marlowe -Crowne  Social  Desirability  Scale  and  the 
I-E  Scale.     For  males  the  correlation  was  -.1^  and  for  females, 
-.06  indicating  minimal  effects  of  social  desirability. 

James  reported  a  split-half  reliability  of  .89  for  males 
and  .94  for  females  on  a  sample  of  958  university  freshmen. 
Test-retest  reliabilities  were  as  follows:     three  month  reli- 
ability coefficients  were  .79  for  males  and  .82  for  females; 
six  month  reliability  were   .76  for  males  and  .78  for  females. 
A  factor  analytic  study  of  the  test  yielded  two  main  factors. 
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An  analysis  of  the  items  loaded  on  Factor  I  "indicated  that 
this  is  a  generalized  expectancy  that  personal  events  in  one's 
life  are  governed  largely  by  luck  and  fate"  (James,  1957.  P-  ^) • 
An  analysis  of  Factor  II  indicated  "a  generalized  expectancy 
concerning  the  ability  to  predict  and  control  the  behavior  of 
other  people"  (James,   1957i  p.  ^) •     (For  a  copy  of  the  James- 
Phares  Scale,  see  Appendix  B.) 

Adult  Basic  Learning  Examination  (ABLE) 

The  Adult  Basic  Learning  Examination  (ABLE)  is  a  battery 
of  tests  designed  to  measure  the  level  of  educational  achieve- 
ment among  adults.     ABLE  was  developed  to  determine  the  general 
education  level  of  adults  who  have  not  completed  a  twelfth- 
grade  education,  as  well  as  for  evaluating  programs  designed 
to  raise  the  educational  level  of  such  an  adult  population. 

In  order  to  cover  12  years  of  school  achievement,   it  was 
necessary  to  develop  three  batteries:     Level  I  (Grades  1-4), 
Level  II  (Grades  5-8),  and  Level  III  (Grades  9-12).     The  fol- 
lowing areas  are  included  in  each  level  of  educational  attain- 
ment:    vocabulary,  reading,  spelling,  and  arithmetic. 

For  our  experimental  purpose  we  selected  the  reading  test, 
Level  III  (Grades  9-12).     The  reading  test  determines  how  well 
the  student  can  understand  paragraphs  and  news  items  which  he 
reads,     it  is  a  60-item,  60-minutes  examination.     The  first 
part  of  the  test  (45  items)  includes  paragraphs  of  varying 
length  and  complexity.     Each  paragraph  is  followed  by  several 
multiple-choice  questions  designed  to  test  comprehension  of  the 
material,  as  well  as  ability  to  make  inferences  and  draw 
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generalizations  from  what  is  given.     The  second  part  of  the 
test  is  a  newspaper  reading  section.     The  student  is  given 
time  to  read  a  facsimile  of  a  newspaper  page.     He  is  then 
required  to  answer  15  multiple-choice  questions  which  measure 
both  his  comprehension  of  the  material  and  his  ability  to  draw 
generalization  and  conclusions  from  what  he  has  read. 

The  norms  of  the  Level  III  battery  were  developed  using 
samples  of  high  school  students  and  adults.     Karlsen,  Madden, 
and  Gardner  (1971)  reported  test-retest  reliabilities  ranging 
from  .80  to  .95  for  the  reading  test. 

Con  Game 

The  Con  Game  is  a  three-man  bargaining  coalition  game 
first  described  by  Vinacke  and  Arkoff  (195?).     Gies  (196-^^) 
modified  the  game  to  elicit  manipulative  behavior  on  the  part 
of  the  players.     The  game,  as  presented  in  this  study,  follows 
very  closely  Gies'  version. 

Three  players  sit  around  a  game  board  on  a  small  table. 
The  board  (see  Figure  1  in  Appendix  C )  has  a  path  divided  into 
numbered  spaces  running  from  Start  to  Finish.     The  game  is 
played  with  individual  markers,  dice,  and  power  cards. 

The  game  begins  when  players  are  asked  to  randomly  choose 
a  hand  of  six  power  cards.     The  hands  are  placed,  face  down, 
on  top  of  the  table  in  three  separate  stacks.     One  of  the 
players  has  a  hand  of  high  value  cards  (average  value  of  5), 
the  second  has  a  hand  of  middle  value  cards  (average  of       ,  and 
the  third  a  hand  of  low  value  cards  (average  of  3).     The  players 
keep  the  power  cards  concealed  as  in  conventional  card  games. 
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At  his  turn,  a  player  tosses  the  dice  and  moves  his  marker 
along  the  path  the  number  of  spaces  equal  to  the  higher  of  his 
two  die  values  multiplied  by  either  one  of  his  power  cards.  A 
player  is  able  to  use  only  one  card  at  each  turn,  and  a  card 
can  be  used  only  once  in  a  game.     The  player  or  coalition  of 
players  to  reach  Finish  first  receives  50  points.     The  losing 
player(s)  receives  no  points. 

Gels  (196^)  developed  a  set  of  three  rules  that  serves  to 
insure  that  points  accumulated  in  the  game  are  a  direct  reflec- 
tion of  success  at  manipulating  other  players.     The  set  of 
rules  are  as  follows: 

1.     Players  could  form  coalitions  within  their  triad 
Coalition  partners  played  as  a  single  unit.     At  the 
turn  of  a  coalition,   only  one  toss  of  the  dice  was 
made,  but  each  member  played  a  power  card.     Then  both 
moved  forward,  together,  the  number  of  spaces  equal 
to  their  higher  die  value  multiplied  by  the  sum  '  of  the 
two  power  cards.    .    .    .  since  the  power  cards  were  pre- 
arranged so  that  any  two  players,  by  forming  a  coali- 
tion,  could  beat  the  third  one,   every  player  had  a 
chance  to  be  a  member  of  a  winning  coalition  in  everv 
game.     As  a  result  one  way  for  a  player  to  accumulate 
more  points  over  the  series  of  games  was  for  him  to 
be  more  successful  than  average  in  talking  one  or  the  ' 
other  of  his  two  opponents  into  forming  a  coalition 
^^;^hhim_  rather  than  forming  one  between  themselves 
and  leaving  him  out. 

■  2.     A  second  critical  rule  was  that  each  coali- 
tion agreement  had  to  include  an  agreement  between 
^^?n?r/?r^  as  to^how  they  would  divide  the  100 
points  /50  points  m  this  stud;^  if  they  should  win. 
Players  were  told  explicitly  that  they  Luld  divide 
the  points  m  any  way  they  chose.     The  obvious  dif 

25:S'?he';hre'  °"  ^'^^^  ca^ds'l^lt LSy" 

given  the  three  players  made  this  agreement  parti ou 

■  T'he'L??n:?^:  psychological  pressure  ?acU  s. 
to  Ho^f^  better  hand  was  universally  felt 
to  deserve  more  points.     But  how  many  more"?    Th^s  a 
second  way  for  a  player  to  accumulate  mo?e" than  his 
flllt  fn  f  ^"-t^^y-^  ^he  series  of  games  was  for  him 
27\      "^J^^^^d  1"  getting  into  many  coalitions 

and,  second,   succeed  in  talking  his  partner  L?o 
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giving  him  the  largest  possible  share  of  the  100 
points  /50  points/  as  often  as  possible. 

3.     The  final  critical  rule  was  that  coalitions 
could  be  made  and  broken  at  will  at  any  time  in  the 
game.     When  a  coalition  was  formed  after  play  had 
begun  between  two  players  who  were  at  different  posi- 
tions on  the  path,  the  two  markers  were  moved  to  the 
point  halfway  between  where  they  had  been  just  before 
the  coalition  was  formed.     This  meant  that  a  player 
could  advance  on  the  board  simply  by  forming  a  coali- 
tion with  an  opponent  who  had  been  ahead  of  him. 
Then,  if  he  was  skillful,  he  could  use  his  advanta- 
geous position  to  form  a  new  coalition  giving  himself 
a  more  favorable  point  split,  with  the  third  player, 
thereby  breaking  the  agreement  he  had  used  to  obtain 
the  position. 

A  further,   less  obvious  strategy  should  also 
be  mentioned.     As  indicated,  a  coalition  of  two 
players  got  one  toss  of  the  dice  at  the  move  of  their 
coalition.     However,  each  partner,  separately  played 
one  of  his  own  power  cards.     After  waiting  for  com- 
pliance, he  could  then  play  one  of  his  own  lower  cards. 
Thus,  in  coalition,  he  could  advance  largely  on  the 
contributed  resources  of  his  partner,  and  save  his  own 
high  cards.     If  a  player  succeeded  in  this  strategy 
even  once  or  twice,  he  could  then  break  the  coalition 
at  an  opportune  moment  and,  with  even  luck  in  his  dice 
tosses,  use  his  remaining  high  cards  to  outstrip  his 
deserted  partner,   thereby  winning  the  whole  100  points 
for  himself.     (pp.  109-110) 

The  number  of  points  that  a  player  accumulates  in  the  12- 
game  series  served  as  the  measure  of  manipulative  behavior. 

A  study  by  Geis  (196^)  gives  some  evidences  as  to  the 
validity  of  the  game.     Sixty-six  male  college  students  clas- 
sified as  high,  middle,  or  low  scorers  on  the  Mach  Scale  played 
a  6-game  series  of  the  Con  Game.     The  mean  scores  per  game, 
based  on  all  6  games  per  subject,  are  shown  in  Appendix  D. 
Since  three  subjects  were  competing  with  each  other  for  100 
points,  the  expected  score  for  each  subject  was  33.33  points. 
Appendix  D  also  shows  the  results  of  t  tests  comparing  the 
mean  score  of  each  Mach  group  against  the  expected  value  of 
the  game.     It  is  apparent  that  the  high  Machs.  with  a  mean 
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score  of  4?,  were  more  successful  than  the  expected  chance  value 
of  33 ■33.     The  middle  Machs '  average  of  31.II  did  not  differ 
significantly  from  the  expected  value.     The  low  Machs,  with  an 
average  value  of  21.58,  lost  noticeably. 

Another  way  to  evaluate  the  relation  between  scores  on  the 
Mach  Scale  and  success  in  the  Con  Game  is  to  correlate  both  sets 
of  scores.     The  investigator  found  a  correlation  of  .71  between 
both  sets  of  scores. 

The  investigator  of  the  present  study  carried  out  a  pilot 
study  designed  to  evaluate  the  reliability  of  the  instrument. 
Thirty-six  females,  inmates  of  a  drug  rehabilitation  unit, 
played  a  series  of  8  games.     The  scores  on  the  game  were  divided 
into  odd  and  even  sets  of  scores  (split-half  reliability)  and  ■ 
correlated.     The  Spearman-Brown  formula  yielded  an  internal 
consistency  reliability  of  .51. 

A  further  check  of  the  reliability  will  be  conducted  on 
the  results  of  the  main  study  prior  to  the  testing  of  the 
experimental  hypotheses. 

Procedure 

In  the  preparatory  phase  of  the  study  the  two  comparison 
groups  were  selected  on  the  basis  of  their  scores  on  the  Minne- 
sota Multiphasic  Personality,  the  Beta,  the  Adult  Basic  Learning 
Examination,  and  their  age.     Then,  the  selected  participants 
were  asked  to  participate  in  the  study;  those  who  volunteered 
were  administered  the  James-Phares  and  the  Mach  V  scales. 
Volunteers  in  excess  of  the  27  needed  in  each  group  were 
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randomly  placed  in  a  holding  pool  as  a  contingency  against 
drop-outs  in  the  Con  Game. 

The  5^  participants  were  then  divided  into  six  groups  of 
nine  subjects,  three  groups  which  were  composed  of  four  socio- 
paths and  five  normals  and  the  remaining  groups  of  five  socio- 
paths and  four  normals.     Three  of  the  six  nine-subject  groups 
were  composed  of  black  subjects  and  the  remaining  three  groups 
of  white  subjects.     The  purpose  of  separating  the  races  was  to 
avoid  alliances  between  partners  based  on  racial  feelings. 
Those  in  each  group  of  nine  were  brought  into  "room  number  1" 
and  given  a  preassigned  tag  number  from  1  through  9.  Copies 
of  the  game  instructions  were  distributed  to  all  participants 
and  the  game  materials  were  displayed  on  top  of  the  table. 
Then,  the  investigator  proceeded  to  read  the  following  instruc- 
tions while  each  participant  was  asked  to  read  silently: 

The  game  consist  of  a  race  from  Start  to  Finish.  At 
his^turn,  each  player  tosses  the  dice,  and  moves  his 
individual  marker  toward  Finish  the  number  of  spaces 
equal^to  the  higher  of  the  two  die  faces  multiplied 
by  whichever  of  his  power  cards  he  chooses.  The 
player  or  partnership  unit  to  reach  Finish  first 
receives  the  prize  of  50  points  for  that  particular 
game.     Three  players  participate  in  each  game. 

1.  At  the  beginning  of  the  game,  you  will  be 
asked  to  choose  a  hand  of  six  power  cards. 

2.  There  are  three  different  power  positions 
among  the  players.     That  is,   one  of  the  players  has 
a  hand  of  high  value  cards  (with  an  average  value  of 
b)  ,  the  second  has  a  hand  of  middle  value  cards 
(average  of  Aj.)  ,  and  the  third  a  hand  of  low  value 
cards  (average  of  3) .     For  example,  the  player  with 
the  high  power  hand  may  have  the  following  values 

on  his  cards  (2,  3.  ^.  7,  7.  7),  the  one  Sith  the 
middle  power  hand  ( 2 ,  2 ,  3 .  5 ,  5 .  7 ) .  and  the  one 
with  the  lower  (1,   1,   3,   3,   5,  5). 

3.  Players  keep  the  power  cards  concealed  as 
m  conventional  card  games. 

4.  Players  may  bargain  for  partnership  with 
other  players  to  improve  their  chances  of  winning 


the  game.     Partnerships  may  be  formed  between  any 
two  or  all  three  of  the  players.     Partnership  players 
play  as  a  single  unit  with  power  at  each  turn  equal 
to  the  sum  of  all  power  cards  played  at  that  turn. 
For  example,   in  a  partnership  of  A  and  B,  if  A  plays 
a  power  card  of        and  B  plays  one  of  7,  their 
partnership  would  have  the  power  of  11  for  that  turn, 
and  they  would  multiply  the  result  of  the  dice  toss 
by  11  to  determine  the  number  of  spaces  they  will 
move  for  that  turn. 

A  partnership  agreement  is  entered  by  consent 
of  the  players  involved  and  must  include  an  agreement 
as  to  how  they  will  divide  the  prize  of  50  points  in 
case  they  win  the  game.     Partnerships  may  be  formed 
at  any  time  during  the  course  of  the  game.  Partner- 
ship agreements  entered  after  play  must  start  midway 
between  the  positions  of  the  partners. 

Partnerships  may  be  broken  at  will  at  any  time 
in  the  course  of  the  game.     A  two-man  partnership  is 
broken  if  either  partner  accepts  a  partnership  offer 
from  the  third  player,   or  if  either  partner  makes  an 
offer  to  the  third  player  and  he  accepts  it. 

5-     At  the  beginning  of  the  game,  each  player  or 
partnership  unit  tosses  the  dice  to  determine  order 
of  play.     The  high  player  or  partnership  unit  goes 
first. 

6.  Each  player  tosses  the  dice,  plays  one  of 
his  power  cards,  and  moves  his  marker  toward  Finish 
the  number  of  spaces  equal  to  the  higher  die  face 
multiplied  by  his  power  card  at  that  turn.     In  partner- 
ship units,  only  one  of  the' partners  tosses  the  dice 
for  the  partnership,  each  partner  plays  a  power  card, 
and  both  members  move  the  number  of  spaces  equal  to 

the  higher  die  face  multiplied  by  the"  sum  of  all  the 
power  cards  played  at  that  turn. 

7.  The  player  or  partnership  to  first  reach 
Finish  receives  the  50  point  prize. 

8.  The  enforcement  of  these  rules  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  players,  not  mine.  However, 
I  may  intervene  if  I  choose  to  do  so,  and  will 
arbitrate  if  players  cannot  agree  among  themselves. 

9.  Each  player  participates  in  12  games.  A 
player  winning  a  game  receives  a  prize  of  $0.50  If 
a  partnership  wins  a  gajne ,  the  partners  divide  the 
prize  ($0.50)  according  to  the  prearranged  agreement 
as  to  how  to  divide  the  prize  (50  points).     The  money 
will  be  deposited  m  the  player's  bank  account  at 

the  end  of  the  study. 

sessions. ^^^^^^        """^  discuss  the  game  between  playing 

After  reading  the  instructions  the  investigator  answered  all 
questions  the  participants  had  about  the  game. 
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Each  participant  played  12  games.     No  participant  played 
with  the  same  set  of  two  partners  more  than  once.     This  pro- 
cedure eliminated  the  possibility  that  partners  might  develop 
alliances  extending  over  several  games. 

The  investigator  used  a  table  (see  Appendix  E)  in  which 
the  combinations  of  the  three  participants  playing  in  each 
game  are  listed  by  tag  number.     All  of  the  three  participant 
combinations  are  composed  of  either  two  sociopaths  and  one 
normal  or  two  normals  and  one  sociopath. 

After  the  combinations  were  selected,  the  investigator 
utilized  a  random  procedure  to  obtain  the  order  in  which  the 
combinations  were  listed  on  the  table.     This  was  done  to  control 
the  effects  of  order  of  play. 

The  investigator  arranged  the  game  to  take  place  in  "room 
number  2."    Groups  of  three  each  were  brought  from  "room  number 
1"  to  "room  number  2"  according  to  their  tag  numbers  as  listed 
in  the  table.     The  same  procedure  was  repeated  with  each  of 
the  six  nine-member  groups. 


Analysis  of  the  Data 

1.  Product  moment  correlation  coefficients  were  obtained 
between  scores  on  items  loading  high  on  Factor  I  (Fate)  of  the 
I-E  Scale  and  the  scores  of  the  Mach  V  Scale  and  the  Con  Game 
for  each  subsample  of  27  as  well  as  for  the  total  group  of  54. 
A  test  of  significance  comparing  the  two  subsamples  correlation 
coefficients  was  obtained. 

2.  Product  moment  correlation  coefficients  were  obtained 
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between  scores  loading  high  on  Factor  II  (Interpersonal  Control) 
of  the  I-E  Scale  and  the  scores  on  the  Mach  V  Scale  and  the  Con 
Game  for  each  suhsample  of  2?  as  well  as  for  the  total  group  of 
5^.     A  test  of  significance  comparing  the  two  subsamples  corre- 
lation coefficients  was  obtained. 

3.     Product  moment  correlation  coefficients  were  obtained 
between  total  scores  of  the  I-E  Scale  and  the  scores  on  the  Mach 
V  Scale  and  the  Con  Game  for  each  subsample  as  well  as  total 
sample.     Tests  of  significance  were  made  as  above. 

^.     A  two-way  analysis  of  variance  comparing  the  diagnostic 
(sociopaths  vs.  normals)  and  racial  groups  on  measures  of  mani- 
pulation (Mach  V  Scale  and  Con  Game)  was  obtained. 

5'    A  product  moment  correlation  coefficient  was  obtained 
between  scores  on  the  Mach  V  Scale  and  scores  on  the  Con  Game 
for  each  subsample  as  well  as  total  sample. 

6.     A  two-way  analysis  of  variance  comparing  the  diagnostic 
(sociopaths  vs.  normals)  and  racial  groups  on  the  James -Phares 
Scale  (Factor  I,  Factor  II,  and  Total  Score)     was  obtained. 


CHAPTER  III 
RESULTS 

Statistical  Description  of  the  Comparison  Groups 

In  this  study  the  experimental  design  called  for  control 
of  the  effects  of  intelligence  and  age  on  the  dependent  variables. 

Table  1  presents  a  series  of  t-test  comparisons  on  the 
intelligence  variable  as  measured  by  the  Army  Beta.     As  indi- 
cated there  is  no  significant  difference  between  the  sociopathic 
and  the  normal  groups.     The  result  satisfies  the  demand  of  the 
experimental  design  that  the  diagnostic  groups  (sociopath  vs. 
normal)  be  matched  on  intelligence.     Also,  Table  1  shows  a 
significant  difference  between  the  two  racial  groups  (black  vs. 
white);  the  white  subjects  scored  significantly  higher  than 
the  blacks  on  the  Army  Beta. 

Table  1 


Comparisons  of  Intelligence  by  Diagnostic  and  Racial  Groups 


Group 

N 

Group  Mean 

t 

Sociopaths 

27 

106.7 

Normals 

27 

107.4 

.28 

Whites 

27 

112.8 

Blacks 

27 

101.2 

5.93 

-jf  '  

P  <  .005 
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Table  2  presents  a  series  of  t-test  comparisons  on  the  age  vari- 
able.    It  shows  no  significant  difference  by  diagnostic  group 
or  by  race,  thus  affirming  the  condition  that  the  diagnostic 
groups  be  matched  on  age. 

Table  2 

Comparisons  on  Age  by  Diagnostic  and  Racial  Groups 


Group 

N                     Group  Mean 

t 

Sociopaths 

27.  327.7 

Normals 

.81 

27  338.0 

Blacks 

27  3^^.1 

Whites 

1.48 

27  321.5 

Note. 

Age  presented  in  months. 

Table 

3  shows  the  mean  imprisonment  time  for 

both  the 

diagnostic 

and  racial  groups.     Table  4  presents  a 

two -way 

analysis  of 

variance  by  diagnostic  group  and  race. 

The  only 

difference  shown  on  this  dimension  is  between  diagnostic  groups. 
A  t  test,  presented  in  Table  3.   shows  that  the  sociopaths' 
current  imprisonment  has  been  significantly  longer  than  the 
normals . 

Reliability  of  the  Con  Game 

The  experimental  data  was  analyzed  to  yield  further  infor- 
mation regarding  the  reliability  of  the  Con  Game.     The  5k 
experimental  subjects  played  a  series  of  12  games  each.  The 
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Tatle  3 

Means  of  Imprisonment  Time  for  Diagnostic  and 
Racial  Groups  and  t  Test 


Group 

N 

Cty^Ci  1  ]  "n 

1*1  c  dl  i 

+ 

^          1  /~\  ir\  r!i  "1"  Vi  o 

ou  c  lopaTrfio 

25. 

9 

Normals 

2.47* 

27 

12. 

7 

Blacks 

27 

21. 

7 

Whites 

27 

16. 

8 

Note . 

Time  presented 

in  months . 

*p  < .01 


Table  4 

Two-way  Analysis  of  Variance  of  Imprisonment  Time 
by  Diagnostic  and  Racial  Groups 


Source 

SS 

df 

MS 

F 

Within 

19,205. 

,63 

50 

384.11 

Diagnostic 

2,360. 

16 

1 

2,360.16 

6 . 14* 

Racial 

317. 

79 

1 

317.79 

.82 

Diagnostic 
X  Racial 

472. 

07 

1 

472.07 

1.22 

Total 

22,355. 

65 

53 

*p<  .05 
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scores  on  the  game  were  divided  into  odd  and  even  sets  of  scores 
(split-half  reliability)  and  correlated.     The  Spearman-Brown 
formula  yielded  an  internal  consistency  reliability  of  .^9 

Results  Related  to  Experimental  Hypotheses 

The  present  study  assumes  that  the  locus  of  control  dimen- 
sion is  related  to  the  degree  of  interpersonal  control  (manipu- 
lative control)  that  the  character  disordered  person  is  able  to 
•  exert  on  individuals  in  his  environment.     Therefore,  a  negative 
relation  was  hypothesized  between  Factor  II  of  the  James-Phares 
Scale  and  the  measures  of  manipulation  used  in  this  study. 
This  relation  was  expected  to  be  highly  significant  in  the  case 
of  the  sociopathic,  as  opposed  to  the  normal,  sample.     On  the 
other  hand.  Factor  I  was  expected  not  to  correlate  significantly 
with  measures  of  manipulation  for  either  sample. 

Table  5  presents  a  series  of  product  moment  correlations 
between  subjects'  scores  on  Factor  II  (Interpersonal  Control) 
of  the  James-Phares  Scale  and  their  scores  on  the  Mach  V  Scale. 
In  order  to  determine  degree  of  significance  of  difference 
between  the  correlations  of  the  sociopathic  and  normal  groups, 
the  correlations  were  transformed  to  Fisher's  z  scores  and  group 
differences  were  calculated.     The  results  as  presented  in  Table 
5  fail  to  support  the  hypothesis  that  Factor  II  is  negatively 
related  to  the  Mach  V  Scale  on  either  sample.     Also,  no  signifi- 
cant relation  was  obtained  for  the  total  group  of  5^  subjects. 
Furthermore,  no  support  was  obtained  for  the  contention  that 
the  correlation  for  the  sociopathic  group  was  higher  than  the 
one  for  the  normal  group. 


^1 

Table  5 

Product  Moment  Correlations  Between  Factor  II  of  the 
James-Phares  Scale  and  the  Mach  V  Scale 

Group  N  Correlation  Zr  Ztest 


Sociopaths  2?  .2?  .28 

Normals  2?  .12  .12 

Total  Group  .  54  .19 


.55 


Table  6  presents  a  series  of  product  moment  correlations 
between  Factor  II  of  the  James-Phares  Scale  and  the  Con  Game. 
Again,  the  correlations  of  the  sociopathic  and  normal  groups 
were  transfomed  to  z  scores  to  test  for  significance  of  dif- 
ference.    The  results  as  presented  in  Table  6  show  that  no 
significant  relation  was  found  between  Factor  II  of  the  James- 
Phares  Scale  and  the  Con  Game  for  either  group.     Also,  no 
significant  difference  was  found  between  the  correlations  of 
the  normal  and  the  sociopathic  samples.     These  results  fail  to 
support  the  experimental  predictions. 

Table  6 

Product  Moment  Correlations  Between  Factor  II  of  the 
James-Phares  Scale  and  the  Con  Game 


Group 

N 

Correlation 

Zr 

ztest 

Sociopathic 

27 

.18 

.18 

Normal 

27 

-.03 

-.03 

.729 

Total  Group 

5^ 

.08 

42 

Table  7  shows  the  mean  subjects'  scores  on  Factor  II  for 
both  the  diagnostic  and  racial  groups.     Table  8  presents  a 
two-way  analysis  of  variance  of  the  subjects'  scores  on  Factor 
II  by  diagnostic  and  racial  groups.     No  significant  differences 
were  found  on  Table  8  data.     Therefore,  the  results  are  con- 
sistent with  the  lack  of  significant  differences  between  the 
sociopathic  and  the  normal  groups.     Also,  no  significant 
difference  was  found  between  the  racial  groups. 


Table  7 

Means  of  Subjects'  Scores  on  Factor  II  of  the  James-Phares 
Scale  for  Diagnostic  and  Racial  Groups 


Group 

N 

Group  Mean 

Sociopaths 

27 

-1.0? 

Normals 

27 

-.75 

Whites 

27 

-.67 

Blacks 

27 

-1.15 

Table  8 

Two-way  Analysis  of  Variance  of  Subjects'  Scores  on  Factor  II 
by  Diagnostic  and  Racial  Groups 


Source 

SS 

df 

MS 

F 

Within 

533.94 

50 

10  .6? 

Diagnostic 

1.46 

1 

1.46 

.13 

Racial 

3.12 

1 

3.12 

.29 

Diagnostic 
•    X  Racial 

.20 

1 

.20 

.01 

Total 

538.72 

53 

^3 

Tatle  9  presents  a  series  of  product  moment  correlations 
between  subjects '  scores  on  Factor  I  (Fate)  of  the  James-Phares 
Scale  and  their  scores  on  the  Mach  V  Scale.     The  correlations 
of  the  sociopathic  and  normal  groups  were  tested  for  signifi- 
cance.    Table  9  shows  no  significant  correlations  for  the 
sociopathic  and  the  normal  groups;  however,  for  the  total  group 
of  54  subjects  a  significant  positive  correlation  was  found. 
The  positive  correlation  for  the  total  group  means  that  sub- 
jects scoring  toward  the  external  pole  on  Factor  I  obtain  higher 
scores  on  the  Mach  V  Scale  than  subjects  scoring  toward  the 
internal  pole  on  Factor  I;  that  is,  subjects  with  a  highly 
manipulative  attitude  will  be  more  likely  to  exhibit  a  gener- 
alized expectancy  that  personal  events  in  one's  life  are 
governed  largely  by  luck  and  fate.     These  results  are  contrary 
to  the  experimental  prediction  that  no  significant  relation  ' 
will  be  obtained.     Also,  the  correlations  of  the  sociopathic 
and  normal  groups  were  not  found  to  be  significantly  different. 


Table  9 

Product  Moment  Correlations  Between  Factor  I  of  the 
James-Phares  Scale  and  the  Mach  V  Scale 


Group 

N 

Correlation 

Zr 

Ztest 

Sociopaths 

27 

.23 

■  23 

Normals 

27 

.18 

■  .18 

■  173 

Total  Group 

5^ 

.23* 

*P<  .05 


Table  10  presents  several  product  moment  correlations 
between  the  subjects'   scores  on  Factor  I  of  the  James-Phares 
Scale  and  the  Con  Game.     None  of  the  correlations  are  shovm  to  - 
be  significant.     These  results  are  in  line  with  the  experi- 
mental prediction  that  Factor  I  is  not  significantly  related 
to  the  Con  Game  on  either  group.     Additionally,  no  significant 
difference  is  found  between  the  correlations  for  the  sociopathic 
and  normal  groups.     In  line  with  this  result  are  the  data  pre- 
sented in  Table  11.     Table  11  is  a  two-way  analysis  of  variance 
of  the  subjects'  scores  on  Factor  I  analyzed  by  diagnostic  and 
racial  groups.     No  significant  differences  are  found  on  this 
data. 

Table  10 

Product  Moment  Correlations  Between  Factor  I  of  the 
James-Phares  Scale  and  the  Con  Game 


Groujp   N  Correlation  Zr 


Ztest 


Sociopathic  2?  .08  .09 

Normal  2?  -.25  -.25 

Total  Group  5lj.  .^Qy 


1.18 


Table  12  shows  the  mean  subjects'   scores  on  Factor  I  for 
both  the  diagnostic  and  racial  groups. 

Relation  Between  I-E  (total)   Sc.1e  .nH  M.^sures  of  M.nnpnl.t^.. 
The  experimental  prediction  was  that  more  external  scores 
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Table  11 

Two-way  Analysis  of  Variance  of  Subjects'   Scores  on  Factor  I 
by  Diagnostic  and  Racial  Groups  • 


Source  SS  df_  MS  F 

Within  8I9.49  50  16.38 

Diagnostic  18.11  1  18.11  1.10 

Racial  I.I7  1  1.17  .07 

Diagnostic 

X  Racial  .12  1  .12  .007 

Total  838.89  53 


Table  12 

leans  of  Subjects'   Scores  on  Factor  I  of  the  James-Phares 
Scale  for  Diagnostic  and  Racial  Groups 


Group  N 


Group  Mean 


Sociopaths  27  _3  30 

Normals  27  -2.14 

Blacks  27  _2  57 

Whites  27  -2.87 
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on  the  I-E  (total)  Scale  would  correlate  with  less  manipulative 
scores  on  the  Mach  V  Scale  and  the  Con  Game  for  either  sample. 
An  adjunct  hypothesis  was  that  the  sociopathic  sample  would 
obtain  a  significantly  higher  correlation  coefficient  (in  a 
negative  direction)  than  the  normal  sample. 

Table  I3  presents  a  group  of  correlations  between  sub- 
jects' scores  on  the  I-E  Scale  and  their  scores  on  the  Mach  V 
Scale.     These  data  show  no  significant  relation,  and,  therefore, 
do  not  support  either  of  the  experimental  hypotheses. 


Table  I3 

Product  Moment  Correlations  Between  the  I-E  Scale 
and  the  Mach  V  Scale 


Group 

N 

Correlation 

Zr 

Ztest 

Sociopathic 

27 

•23 

.23 

.34 

Normal 

27 

■  13 

.13 

Total  Group 

54 

.19 

Table  14  shows  correlations  between  subjects'  scores  on 
the  I-E  Scale  (total)  and  the  Con  Game.     The  data  show  no  sig- 
nificant relations;  thus  failing  to  support  the  experimental 
hypotheses. 

Table  I5  shows  the  mean  subjects'   scores  on  the  James- 
Phares  (total  score)  for  both  the  diagnostic  and  racial  groups. 

Table  16  presents  a  two-way  analysis  of  variance  of  the 
subjects'   scores  on  the  James-Phares  Scale  analyzed  by  diagnos- 
tic and  racial  groups.     The  data  show  no  significant  differences. 
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Table  l4 


Product 

Moment 

Correlations  Between  the 

I-E  Scale 

diiu.   uiic  .L/Uii  Ljaiue 

Group 

N 

Correlation 

Zr 

Ztest 

Sociopathic 

27 

.17 

.17 

1.07 

Normal 

27 

-.14 

-.Ik 

Total  Group 

54 

.03 

Table  15 

Means  of  Subjects'  Scores  on  the  James-Phares  Scale  (total 
score)  for  Diagnostic  and  Racial  Groups 


Group 

N 

Group  Mean 

Sociopaths 

27 

40.18 

Normals 

27 

41.85 

Blacks 

27 

40.55 

Whites 

27 

41.48 

I 
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No  group  was  found  to  differ  from  any  other  on  the  locus  of 
control  dimension. 

Table  l6 

Two-way  Analysis  of  Variance  of  the  James-Phares  Scale 
by  Diagnostic  and  Racial  Groups 


Source 

SS 

df 

MS 

F 

Within 

^,827.41 

50 

96.5^ 

Diagnostic 

37.50 

1 

37.50 

.38 

Racial 

11.58 

1 

11.58 

.11 

Diagnostic 
X  Racial 

2.50 

1 

2.50 

.02 

Total 

^,878.99 
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Diagnostic  Group  Differences  on  Measures  of  Manipulation 

The  two  diagnostic  groups  were  expected  to  differ  signifi- 
cantly on  their  performance  on  the  manipulative  measures.  The 
experimental  hypothesis  was  that  the  sociopathic  sample  would 
score  higher  on  both  measures  of  manipulation  (the  Mach  V  Seal 
and  the  Con  Game)  than  the  normal  sample. 

Table  17  shows  the  mean  subjects'   scores  on  the  Mach  V 
Scale  for  both  the  diagnostic  and  racial  groups.     Table  18 
shows  the  mean  subjects'   scores  on  the  Con  Game  for  the  four 
groups . 
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Table  19  presents  a  two-way  analysis  of  variance  of  th 
subjects'  scores  on  the  Mach  V  Scale  analyzed  by  diagnosti 
and  racial  groups.     Table  20  shows  a  two-way  analysis  of 
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Table  1? 

Means  of  Subjects'  Scores  on  the  Mach  V  Scale 
for  Diagnostic  and  Racial  Groups 


Group 

N 

Group  Mean 

Sociopaths 

27 

97.59 

Normals 

2? 

101.81 

Whites 

27 

101.11 

Blacks 

27 

98.29 

■ 

Table  18 

Means  of 
for 

Subjects'  Scores  on  the  Con 
Diagnostic  and  Racial  Groups 

Game 

Group 

N 

Group  Mean 

Sociopaths 

27 

197.55 

Normals 

27 

202. -^ii- 

Whites 

27 

200.00 

Blacks 

27 

200.00 

I 
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Table  19 

Two-way  Analysis  of  Variance  of  the  Mach  V  Scale  Scores 
by  Diagnostic  and  Racial  Groups 


Source 

SS 

df 

MS 

F 

Within 

3,679.1.0 

50 

73.58 

Diagnostic 

3^0.66 

1 

240.66 

3.27 

Racial 

106.96 

1 

106.96 

1.45 

Diagnostic 
X  Racial 

50.5^ 

1 

50.54 

.68 

Total 

^,077.26 
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Table  20 


Two-way  Analysis  of  Variance  of  the  Con  Game  Scores 
by  Diagnostic  and  Racial  Groups 


Source 


Within 

Diagnostic 

Racial 

Diagnostic 
X  Racial 

Total 


SS 


246,775.16 
322.66 
0 

86.18 
247,184.00 


df 


1 
53 


MS 


50  4,935.50 
1  322.66 
1  0 


86.18 


.06 


.01 
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variance  of  the  subjects'  scores  on  the  Con  Game  analyzed  by 
diagnostic  and  racial  groups.     The  data  show  no  significant 
differences  for  the  diagnostic  or  the  racial  groups.  Therefore, 
there  is  no  support  for  the  experimental  hypothesis. 

Correlations  of  Measures  of  Manipulation 

The  measures  of  manipulation  (Mach  V  Scale  and  Con  Game) 
were  predicted  to  correlate  in  a  positive  direction.     Table  21 
shows  a  series  of  product  moment  correlations  between  subjects' 
scores  on  the  Mach  V  Scale  and  the  Con  Game.     Also  a  Z  test  of 
significance  between  the  correlations  of  the  sociopathic  and 
normal  groups  was  carried  out..     The  data  show  a  significant 
negative  correlation  for  the  normal  and  the  total  group  of  54 
subjects.     Also  a  negative  relation  was  found  for  the  socio- 
pathic group,  but  it  failed  to  reach  significance.     No  signifi- 
cant difference  was  found  between  correlations. 


Table  21 

Product  Moment  Correlations  Between  the  Mach  V  Scale 

and  the  Con  Game 


Group 

N 

Correlation 

Zr 

Ztest 

Sociopathic 

27 

-.23 

-.24 

Normal 

27 

-.35* 

-.37 

-.46 

Total  Group 

54 

-.27* 

*P<.05 
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The  results  imply  that  subjects  scoring  high  on  manipula- 
tive attitude  tended  to  score  low  on  manipulative  behavior. 
These  results  run  contrary  to  the  experimental  prediction. 

Summary 

The  diagnostic  groups  (sociopaths  and  normals)  were  matched 
on  intelligence  and  age.     A  series  of  analyses  of  variance  showed 
no  significant  difference  for  the  diagnostic  groups;  however, 
there  was  a  significant  difference  for  the  racial  groups,  with 
the  whites  scoring  significantly  higher  than  the  blacks  on 
intelligence.     The  diagnostic  and  racial  groups  were  also  com- 
pared on  length  of  incarceration.     An  analysis  of  variance  showed 
that  the  sociopaths  had  longer  imprisonment  time  than  the  normals. 
No  significant  difference  was  found  for  the  racial  groups. 

The  internal  consistency  (s^lit-half  reliability)  of  the 
Con  Game  was  estimated  to  be  .^9. 

No  significant  relation  was  found  between  Factor  II  of 
the  James-Phares  Scale  and  the  measures  of  manipulation  (Mach 
V  Scale  and  Con  Game).     A  significant  positive  correlation  was 
found  for  the  total  group  between  Factor  I  of  the  James-Phares 
Scale  and  the  Mach  V  Scale  indicating  that  subjects  with  a 
highly  manipulative  attitude  exhibit  a  generalized  expectancy 
that  events  in  one's  life  are  largely  a  result  of  fate.  Neither 
the  normal  nor  the  sociopathic  group  showed  a  significant  corre- 
lation between  Factor  I  and  Mach  V.     None  of  the  correlations 
between  Factor  I  of  the  James-Phares  Scale  and  the  Con  Game 
reached  significance.     No  significant  correlation  was  found 
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between  subjects'  scores  on  the  James-Phares  Scale  (total 
score)  and  the  measures  of  manipulation. 

A  series  of  analyses  of  variance  comparing  the  diagnostic 
(sociopaths  and  normals)  and  racial  (blacks  and  whites)  groups 
along  the  locus  of  control  dimension  (Factor  I,  Factor  II,  and 
total  score)  found  no  significant  difference  among  the  groups. ^ 

No  significant  difference  was  found  for  diagnostic  and 
racial  groups  on  the  measures  of  manipulation  (Mach  V  Scale 
and  Con  Game).     These  results  run  contrary  to  the  experimental 
hypothesis  that  sociopaths  are  more  manipulative  than  normals. 

Also,  a  series  of  negative  correlations  were  found  between 
the  two  measures  of  manipulation.     In  the  case  of  the  normal 
and  total  group  the  correlations  were  statistically  signifi- 
cant.    The  results  imply  that  subjects  scoring  high  on  manipula- 
tive attitude  tended  to  score  low  on  manipulative  behavior. 
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CHAPTER  IV 
DISCUSSION 

Introduction 

It  was  one  of  the  main  purposes  of  this  study  to  investi- 
gate the  relationship  between  locus  of  control  and  manipulative 
attitudes  and  behavior  on  the  part  of  the  sociopath.     An  experi- 
mental question  was  whether  an  internal  orientation  is  related 
to  a  manipulative  attitude  and  success  on  manipulating  others. 
Another  main  question  was  whether  a  sociopathic  group  would 
score  higher  on  measures  of  manipulative  attitude  and  behavior 
than  a  normal  group. 

Relation  of  the  James-Phares  Scale  (Factor  I.  Factor  II.  and 
Total  Score)  to  the  Mach  V  Scale  and  the  Con  Game 

No  significant  relation  was  hypothesized  between  Factor  I 
and  the  measures  of  manipulative  attitudes  and  behavior  for 
either  group. 

The  results  partially  supported  the  experimental  hypothesis. 
The  correlations  between  Factor  I  and  the  Mach  V  Scale  were  all 
in  a  positive  direction.     The  normal  and  the  sociopathic  groups' 
correlations  did  not  reach  significance,  thus  supporting  the 
experimental  hypothesis;  however,  both  correlations  were  fairly 
high  (.18,    .23)  suggesting  the  possibility  that  a  positive 

5^ 
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relation  may  exist.     This  interpretation  of  the  data  is  con- 
sistent with  the  positive  significant  correlation  obtained 
by  the  total  group.     This  positive  correlation  was  not  pre- 
dicted by  the  experimental  hypothesis. 

The  correlations  between  Factor  I  and  the  Con  Game  were 
either  very  low,  as  in  the  case  of  the  sociopathic  and  total 
group,  or  in  a  negative  direction,  as  in  the  case  of  the  normal 
group.     Since  no  correlation  reached  significance,  the  results 
are  consistent  with  the  experimental  hypothesis.  Therefore, 
it  seems  that  belief  in  luck  and  fate  is  not  related  to 
manipulative  behavior. 

A  negative  relation  was  hypothesized  between  Factor  II 
of  the  James-Phares  Scale  and  the  measures  of  manipulation 
used  in  this  study.     This  relation  was  expected  to  be  higher 
(more  negative)  in  the  case  of  the  sociopathic  sample. 

The  results  did  not  support 'the  experimental  hypothesis. 
The  correlations  between  Factor  II  and  the  Mach  V  Scale  were 
in  a  positive  direction.     The  correlations  between  Factor  II 
and  the  Con  Game  were  either  very  low,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
normal  group  and  the  total  group,  or  in  a  positive  direction, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  sociopathic  group.     It  is  quite  evident 
that  the  results  failed  to  support  the  experimental  hypothesis. 

A  negative  relation  was  predicted  between  the  James- 
Phares  Scale  (total  score)  and  the  measures  of  manipulative 
attitudes  and  behavior.     This  relation  was  expected  to  be 
higher  (in  a  negative  direction)  for  the  sociopathic  group. 
The  correlations  between  the  James-Phares  Scale  and  the 
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Mach  V  Scale  were  all  in  a  positive  direction.    Even  though 
the  correlations  failed  to  reach  significance,  they  were  high 
enough  to  suggest  that  a  positive  relation  may  exist.  These 
results  failed  to  support  the  experimental  hypothesis.  Also, 
the  correlations  "between  the  James -Phares  Scale  and  the  Con 
Game  were  not  significant,  thus  failing  to  support  the 
experimental  hypothesis. 

Summary 

In  the  data  already  presented,  the  experimenter  found 
that  the  relationships  between  the  James-Phares  Scale  (Factor 
I,  Factor  II,  and  total  score)  and  the  measures  of  manipula- 
tive attitude  and  "behavior  were  overwhelmingly  in  a  positive 
direction.     This  was  especially  true  in  the  case  of  the  measure 
of  manipulative  attitude  (the  Mach  V  Scale)  in  which  all  the 
correlations  were  in  a  positive  direction.     As  it  will  be 
explained  later  the  validity  of  the  Con  Game  as  a  measure 
of  manipulative  behavior  is  in  doubt;  therefore,  some  of 
the  negative  correlations  obtained  with  this  instrument  may 
be  questionable.     In  any  case,  it  seems  that  the  data  suggest 
a  positive,  although  in  most  cases  not  significant,  relation 
between  the  locus  of  control  dimension  and  measures  of  manipu- 
lation.    The  positive  correlations  between  the  James-Phares 
Scale  and  the  measure  of  manipulative  attitude  means  that 
subjects  scoring  toward  the  external  pole  on  the  I-E  Scale 
(Factor  I,  Factor  II,  total  score)  obtain  higher  scores  on 
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the  Mach  V  Scale  than  subjects  scoring  toward  the  internal 
pole  on  the  locus  of  control  scale.     Therefore,  the  data  sug- 
gest hut  do  not  prove  that  subjects  with  a  highly  manipulative 
attitude  will  be  more  likely  to  exhibit  a  generalized  expect- 
ancy that  personal  events  in  one's  life  are  governed  largely 
by  luck  and  fate.     This  relationship  is  less  clear  in  the 
case  of  the  measure  of  manipulative  behavior  (the  Con  Game) 
since  some  correlations  were  in  the  negative  direction. 

Relationship  of  Results  to  Current  Theory 

These  results  are  consistent  with  Wrightsman  and  Cook's 
(1965)  study.     They  found  a  correlation  of  .43  between  Rotter's 
I-E  Scale  and  the  Mach  IV  Scale.     Ladkin  (I97I)  theorized 
that  there  may  be  two  types  of  high  Mach  subjects:  subjects 
that  manipulate  others,  and  subjects  that  are  manipulated  by 
others.     She  writes, 

The  high  Mach  responsent  claims  that  interpersonal 
manipulation  is  a  possibility;  he  does  not  make 
any  claims  about  his  engaging  in  this  behavior. 
Different  views  can  be  postulated  on  the  part  of 
respondents  to  items  concerning  interpersonal 
manipulation. 

1.  S  may  view  others  (but  not  himself)  as  subjects 
of  manipulation.     He  may  know  manipulation  is  pos- 
sible since  he  does  it. 

2.  _S  may  view  himself  as  the  subject  of  the  manipu- 
lation of  others.     He  may  know  manipulation  is  pos- 
sible since  he  has  been  manipulated. 

Either  of  these  interpretations  would  lead  to  a 
high  Mach  score  yet  represent  quite  different  personal 
orientations.     Being  subject  to  the  manipulation  of 
others  can  be  viewed  as  being  subject  to  environ- 
mental events  beyond  one's  control  (external  control). 
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Ladkin  postulated  that  the  high  Mach  subjects  who  view 
themselves  as  open  to  being  manipulated  by  others  experience 
feelings  of  powerlessness  or  an  "anomic"  situation.     The  Mach 
V  and  the  I-E  scales  correlate  in  a  positive  direction.  This 
correlation  could  well  be  due  to  a  common  factor  affecting 
both  scales  significantly.     Ladkin  suggested  that  the  common 
factor  may  be  described  as  anomie.     Christie  and  Geis  (I970) 
referred  to  an  "anomie  disenchantment"  factor  on  the  Mach 
Scale.     Wolfe  (I966)  reported  significant  positive  correla- 
tions between  a  modification  of  the  Cornell  Anomie  Scale  and 
the  Rotter  I-E  Scale.     Anomie  may  then  describe  the  area 
of  overlap  between  Machiavellianism  and  locus  of  control. 

The  results  of  the  present  study  lend  some  support  to 
Ladkin' s  theory.     Most  of  the  correlations' are  positive  indi- 
cating that  externality  seems  to  be  correlated  with  a  high 
Machiavelian  attitude. 

Meaning  of  Higher  Correlations  for  Sociopathic  Group 

An  interesting  finding  of  the  present  study  is  that, 
although  not  significantly  higher,  the  sociopathic  group 
correlations  are  always  higher  (in  a  positive  direction) 
than  the  correlations  for  the  normal  group.     This  trend 
occurred  consistently  in  every  one  of  the  correlations  of 
the  James-Phares  and  the  measures  of  manipulation,  and  it 
may  indicate  that  the  sociopaths  view  themselves,  more 
readily  than  the  normals,  as  victims  of  the  manipulation 
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of  others.     This  hypothesis  runs  contrary  to  present  concep- 
tions of  sociopathy.     Cleckly  (196^)  and  McCord  and  McCord 
(196^)  viewed  the  sociopath  as  an  egocentric  and  manipula- 
tive person  chiefly  concerned  with  his  own  desires  to  the 
exclusion  of  others.     He  is  depicted  as  forming  superficial 
relationships  with  others,  treating  them  as  though  they 
were  objects  to  be  used  and  manipulated  to  further  his  own 
ends . 

Comparison  of  Diagnostic  Groups'  Correlations 

The  present  investigation  hypothesized  that  the  socio- 
pathic  sample  would  obtain  a  significantly  higher  correlation 
(negative)  than  the  normal  sample  when  correlating  Factor  II 
of  the  James-Phares  Scale  and  the  measures  of  manipulation. 
The  correlations  for  the  sociopathic  sample  were  in  both  cases 
higher  in  a  positive  direction  (not  significantly)  than  the 
normal  sample,  thus  failing  to  support  the  experimental 
hypothesis.     According  to  experimental  prediction  the  socio- 
pathic sample's  correlations  were  expected  not  to  differ 
significantly  from  the  normal  sample's  correlations  when 
correlating  Factor  I  of  the  James-Phares  Scale  and  the  measures 
of  manipulation.     The  results  support  the  experimental  pre- 
diction since  the  sociopathic  sample,  in  both  cases,  did  not 
significantly  differ  from  the  normal;  however,  the  sociopathic 
group  correlations  were  slightly  higher  (in  a  positive  direc- 
tion) than  the  normal  group.     A  higher  negative  correlation 
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was  hypothesized  for  the  sociopathic  group,  as  opposed  to  the 
normal,  when  correlating  the  James-Phares  Scale  (total  score) 
and  the  measures  of  manipulation.     Results  failed  to  support 
the  experimental  predictions;  in  both  cases,  the  sociopathic 
group  correlations  were  higher  in  a  positive  direction  than 
the  normal  group  correlations  (although  not  significantly 
higher) .     It  is  quite  evident  when  observing  the  results  that 
the  experimental  hypotheses  have  very  little  predictive  power. 

Diagnostic  and  Racial  Differences  on  the  James-Phares  Scale 

A  series  of  analysis  of  variance  yielded  no  significant 
differences  between  groups  on  their  scores  on  the  James-Phares 
Scale  (Factor  I.  Factor  II,  and  total  score).     It  seems  that 
regarding  the  locus  of  control  dimension  sociopaths  do  not 
differ  from  normals.     The  total  score  means  for  each  of  the 
four  groups  (normals,  sociopaths,  blacks,  and  whites)  were 
comparable  to  the  one  reported  (41.22)  by  James  and  Shepel 
(1973)  for  normal  men. 

Diagnostic  and  Racial  Differences  on  the  Measures 

of  Manipulation 

The  experimental  hypothesis  was  that  the  sociopathic 
group  would  score  higher  on  the  Mach  V  (manipulative  attitude) 
and  the  Con  Game  (manipulative  behavior)  than  the  normal  group. 
This  is  in  view  of  the  prevailing  opinion  that  sociopaths  are 
more  manipulative  in  all  ways  than  normals. 

The  results  did  not  support  the  experimental  hypothesis. 
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The  sociopaths  did  not  differ  from  the  normal  group  on  either 
measure  of  manipulation.     These  results  are  inconsistent  with 
the  concept  of  sociopathy  as  presented  in  professional  writings 
(Cleckley,  1964;  McCord  &  McCord,  1964)  in  which  the  sociopath 
is  consistently  depicted  as  a  ruthless  individual  concerned 
with  meeting  his  own  needs  at  the  expense  of,  or  through  the 
manipulation  of  others.     Acceptance  of  the  above  concept  of 
sociopathy  has  "been  based  almost  exclusively  on  clinical 
observation  and  case  studies. 

The  results  of  the  present  investigation  are  consistent 
with  empirical  research  (Gluck,  1972;  Sutker,  1970)  that  found 
no  support  for  the  contention  that  the  sociopath  is  more 
manipulative  or  egocentric  than  the  normal  individual. 

Relation  of  the  Measures  of  Manipulation 

The  measures  of  manipulation  (Mach  V  Scale  and  Con  Game) 
were  predicted  to  correlate  in  a  positive  direction. 

The  results  failed  to  support  the  experimental  prediction. 
The  correlations  between  the  Mach  V  Scale  and  the  Con  Game 
were  all  in  a  negative  direction  with  the  normal  and  the 
total  groups  reaching  significance.     The  sociopathic  group 
failed  to  reach  significance  but  was  high  enough  to  suggest 
that  a  positive  relation  may  exist. 

The  results  indicate  that  subjects  scoring  high  on  manipu- 
lative attitude  tended  to  score  low  on  manipulative  behavior. 
The  above  results  can  be  explained  by  referring  to  certain 
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limitations  of  the  Con  Game  as  a  measure  of  manipulative  behavior, 
Prisoners  directing  verbal  threats  to  one  another  when  playing 
the  game  may  have  had  an  inhibitory  effect  on  the  manipulation 
of  one  another.     It  was  also  evident  that  the  amount  of  the 
reward  was  low  and  may  have  affected  the  motivation  of  the  sub- 
jects to  manipulate  others.     Christie  and  Geis  (I970)  pointed  . 
out  that  the  high  Mach  clearly  recognized  situations  where 
moves  to  exploit  another  person  can  lead  to  retaliation,  and 
he  tends  to  modify  his  behavior  accordingly.     It  was  quite 
evident  that  the  present  study  created  a  situation  in  which  a 
combination  of  very  little  gain  as  a  reward  for  manipulation 
and  a  potential  for  retaliation  may  have  inhibited  manipulation. 

Limitations  of  the  Con  Game  as  a  Measure  of  Manipulative 

Behavior 

It  was  quite  evident  to  the ' investigator  that  the  Con  Game 
showed  some  limitations  as  a  measure  of  manipulative  behavior. 
There. were  three  main  limitations:     low  reliability,  low  moti- 
vation, and  fear  of  aggression.     The  fact  that  the  reliability 
of  the  instrument  was  found  to  be  low  cast  doubt  on  its  validity. 
The  internal  consistency  of  the  instrument  was  found  to  be   . 51 
on  the  pilot  study  and  .49  on  the  present  study.     The  prisoners' 
motivation  to  manipulate  one  another  may  have  been  affected  by 
the  modesty  of  the  reward  ($0.50  per  game).     The  prison  adminis- 
tration did  not  allow  the  investigator  to  raise  the  amount  of 
the  reward  for  fear  of  creating  tension  and  fights  between 
prisoners.     Manipulative  behavior  may  have  been  inhibited  in 
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the  presence  of  verbal  threats  that  prisoners  directed  to  one 
another.     The  investigator  feels  that  in  several  cases  the 
prisoners  decided  that  it  was  not  worthwhile  to  antagonize  a 
fellow  prisoner  for  50<^i. . 

Caution  is  indicated  in  the  interpretation  of  the  experi- 
mental results  in  view  of  the  limitations  of  the  Con  Game  as 
a  measure  of  manipulative  behavior. 

Suggestions  for  Further  Research 

Empirical  studies  attempting  to  understand  and  clarify 
the  nature  of  sociopathy  are  few;  the  present  research  is  an 
early  effort  in  this  field.     Replication  and  further  investiga- 
tion of  the  same  variables  are  needed  to  confirm  the  results 
and  their  analysis. 

The  main  flaw  of  this  study .lies  in  the  limitations  of 
the  Con  Game  as  a  measure  of  manipulative  behavior;  therefore, 
an  improvement  of  the  validity  of  the  test  will  greatly  improve 
any  future  study  dealing  with  the  present  problem.     The  low 
reliabilities  (.51,    .49)  found  in  the  instrument  may  be  increased 
by  repeatedly  modifying  the  format  of  the  test,  while  testing 
for  reliability.     The  fear  of  aggression  affecting  the  manipu- 
lative behavior  of  the  subjects  may  be  controlled  by  bringing 
together  subjects  not  living  in  the  same  institution,  or  samples 
of  nonprisoners.     Also,  the  reward  should  be  increased  to  a 
level  that  induces  the  desire  to  manipulate  one  another  for  gain. 
These  suggested  changes  will  hopefully  increase  the  validity 
of  the  Con  Game  as  a  measure  of  manipulative  behavior. 
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Finally,  the  concept  of  sociopathy  as  presented  in  the 
professional  writings  of  Cleckley  (1964)  and  McCord  and  McCord 
(1964)  is  badly  in  need  of  empirical  validation.     A  fruitful 
line  of  research  may  he  to  subject  additional  items  from 
Cleckley's  list  of  descriptive  criteria  identifying  the  socio- 
path to  empirical  test.     Such  a  series  of  studies  will  allow 
us  to  conclude,  with  some  amount  of  certainty,  whether  the 
concept  of  sociopathy  is  a  valid  and  useful  theoretical 
construct. 

Conclusions 

One  of  the  main  hypothesis  of  this  study  was  that  the 
sociopath's  locus  of  control  expectancy  must,  partially  at 

least,  be  a  function  of  his  ability  to  manipulate  individuals 
in  his  environment.     This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  sociopath 
uses  a  manipulative  method  of  interpersonal  control  to  the 
exclusion  of  other  methods  such  as  cooperation,  compromise, 
or  honest  competition.     Therefore,  we  hypothesized  a  negative 
relation  between  Factor  II  (a  generalized  expectancy  to  predict 
and  control  the  behavior  of  people)  of  the  James-Phares  Scale 
and  the  measures  of  manipulation  used  in  this  study.  This 
relation  was  expected  to  be  highly  significant  in  the  case  of 
the  sociopathic,  as  opposed  to  the  nonsociopathic ,   sample.  On 
the  other  hand.  Factor  I  (a  generalized  expectancy  that  per- 
sonal events  in  one's  life  are  governed  largely  by  luck  and 
fate)  would  not  be  expected  to  correlate  significantly  with 
measures  of  manipulation  on  either  sample. 
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The  results  of  the  study  do  not  lend  support  to  the  afore- 
mentioned experimental  hypothesis.     The  relationships  between 
the  James-Phares  Scale  (Factor  I,  Factor  II,  and  total  score) 
and  the  measures  of  manipulative  attitude  and  behavior  were 
strongly  in  a  positive  direction.     This  was  especially  true  in 
the  case  of  the  measure  of  manipulative  attitude  (the  Mach  V 
Scale)  in  which  all  the  correlations  are  in  a  positive  direction. 
Since  the  validity  of  the  Con  Game  as  a  measure  of  manipulative 
behavior  is  in  doubt,  some  of  the  negative  correlations  obtained 
with  this  instrument  may  be  questionable.     It  seems  that  the 
data  suggest  a  positive,  although  in  most  cases  not  significant, 
relation  between  the  locus  of  control  dimension  and  measures 
of  manipulation.     This  positive  relation  indicates,  but  does  not 
prove, that  subjects  with  a  highly  manipulative  attitude  will 
be  more  likely  to  exhibit  a  generalized  expectancy  that  personal 
events  in  one's  life  are  governed  largely  by  luck  and  fate. 

The  results  of  the  study  are  more  consistent  with  Ladkin's 
(1971)  theory  that  there  may  be  two  types  of  high  Mach  subjects: 
subjects  that  manipulate  others,  and  subjects  that  are  manipu- 
lated by  others.     She  theorized  that  the  high  Mach  subjects 
that  view  themselves  as  open  to  being  manipulated  by  others 
experience  feelings  of  powerlessness  or  an  anomic  situation. 
The  positive  correlation  found  between  the  I-E  Scale  and  the 
measures  of  manipulation  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  common 
factor,  anomie,  affecting  both  scales  significantly. 

Another  main  hypothesis  was  that  the  sociopathic  group 
would  score  higher  on  the  Mach  V  (manipulative  attitude)  and 
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the  Con  Game  (manipulative  behavior)  than  the  normal  group. 
This  hypothesis  was  "based  on  the  prevailing  opinion  that  socio- 
paths are  more  manipulative  than  normals.     The  results  did  not 
support  the  experimental  hypothesis.     The  sociopaths  did  not 
differ  from  the  normal  group  on  either  measure  of  manipulation. 
These  results  are  inconsistent  with  the  professional  writings 
of  Cleckley  (196^)  and  McCord  and  McCord  (1964)  in  which  the 
sociopath  is  depicted  as  a  ruthless  individual  concerned  with 
meeting  his  own  needs  at  the  expense  of,  or  through  the  manipu- 
lation of,  others.     However,  the  results  of  this  study  are 
consistent  with  empirical  research  (Gluck,  1972;  Sutker,  1970) 
that  found  no  support  for  the  contention  that  the  sociopath 
is  more  manipulative  or  egocentric  than  the  normal  individual. 

The  measures  of  manipulation  (Mach  V  Scale  and  Con  Game) 
were  predicted  to  correlate  in  a  positive  direction.  This 
prediction  was  based  on  the  assumption  that  subjects  exhibiting 
a  highly  manipulative  attitude  will  be  more  likely  to  manipu- 
late others  for  personal  gain.     All  the  correlations  were  in 
a  negative  direction,  however,  and  failed  to  support  the  experi- 
mental hypothesis.     The  results  indicated  that  subjects  with 
a  highly  manipulative  attitude  exhibited  low  manipulative 
behavior.    These  results  can  be  explained  by  referring  to 
certain  limitations  of  the  Con  Game  as  a  measure  of  manipula- 
tive behavior.     The  fact  that  prisoners  were  directing  verbal 
threats  to  one  another  when  playing  the  game  may  have  had  an 
inhibitory  effect  on  their  manipulation  of  one  another.  It 
was  also  evident  that  the  amount  of  the  reward  was  low  and  may 


have  affected  the  motivation  of  the  subjects  to  manipulat 
others.     Therefore,  the  negative  correlations  seem  to  be 
result  of  experimental  limitations . 


CHAPTER  V 
SUMMARY 


The  relationship  of  locus  of  control  to  manipulative 
attitudes  and  behavior  of  imprisoned  sociopaths  was  investi- 
gated.    Previous  research  had  indicated  that  character  dis- 
ordered subjects  who  are  able  to  manipulate  and  control 
individuals  in  their  environment  develop  an  internal  orienta- 
tion and  a  lack  of  pathological  symptoms  on  the  MMPI .     On  the 
other  hand,  character  disordered  subjects  that  are  unable  to 
control  other  people  develop  an  external  orientation  and 
pathological  symptoms  on  the  MMPI.     It  was  hypothesized  that 
the  sociopath's  locus  of  control  expectancy  must  be  a  function 
of  his  ability  to  manipulate  individuals  in  his  environment, 
to  the  extent  that  the  sociopath  depends  on  the  manipulation 
of  other  people  as  his  preferred  method  of  interpersonal  con- 
trol.    Therefore,  a  sociopath  exhibiting  an  internal  control 
orientation  would  be  expected  to  be  more  successful  as  an 
interpersonal  manipulator  than  a  sociopath  exhibiting  a  more 
external  control  orientation. 

A  secondary  hypothesis  was  that  the  sample  of  sociopaths 
would  score  higher  on  measures  of  manipulation  than  the  normal 
sample.     This  hypothesis  was  based  on  the  writings  of  Cleckley 
(196ZP)  and  McCord  and    McCord  (196^)  who  described  the  sociopath 
as  a  ruthless  and  manipulative  person.     Previous  empirical 
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research,  however,  had  found  no  difference  between  sociopaths 
and  normals  on  measures  of  manipulation  (Gluck,  1972;  Sutker, 
1970). 

A  group  of  27  prison  inmates  exhibiting  a  sociopathic 
profile  on  the  MMPI  were  compared  to  a  similar  group  of  27 
inmates  from  the  same  institution  presenting  normal  MMPI  pro- 
files.    The  racial  composition  of  the  two  groups  was  as  follows: 
the  sociopathic  group  was  composed  of  l4  white  and  I3  black 
subjects;  the  normal  group  had  14  black  and  I3  white  subjects. 

Subjects  in  the  sociopathic  and  normal  groups  were  matched 
on  age  and  Beta  intelligence  scores.     In  addition  the  two  groups 
were  administered  the  reading  section  of  the  Adult  Basic  Learning 
Examination  (ABLE),  a  screening  device  to  insure  that  the 
prisoners  were  able  to  comprehend  the  reading  material  pre- 
sented in  the  subsequent  tests. 

After  the  samples  were  selected,  the  participants  were 
administered  the  James-Phares  Scale  (a  measure  of  locus  of 
control)  and  the  Mach  V  Scale  (a  measure  of  manipulative  atti- 
tude).    Then,  they  were  divided  in  groups  of  nine  subjects 
(five  sociopaths  and  four  normals,  or  four  sociopaths  and  five 
normals),  taken  into  a  room,  and  asked  to  play  the  Con  Game 
(a  measure  of  manipulative  behavior). 

In  this  study  a  revised  version  of  the  James-Phares  Scale 
was  used  to  measure  the  locus  of  control  dimension.     A  recent 
factor  analytic  study  by  James  and  Shepel  (1973)  has  identified 
two  factors:     Factor  I-(Fate)   "a  generalized  expectancy  that 
personal  events  in  one's  life  are  governed  largely  by  luck  and 
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fate"  (p.  4),  and  Factor  II-(Interpersonal  Control)  "a  gener- 
alized expectancy  to  predict  and  control  the  behavior  of  other 
people"  (p.  4) . 

The  study  investigated  the  following  hypotheses: 

1.  No  significant  relation  will  he  found  between  scores 
on  items  loading  high  on  Factor  I  (Fate)  of  the  I-E  Scale  and  . 
the  scores  of  the  Con  Game  and  Mach  V  Scale  for  either  sample. 

2.  More  external  scores  on  Factor  II  (Interpersonal 
Control)  of  the  I-E  Scale  will  correlate  with  less  manipula- 
tive scores  on  the  Mach  V  Scale  and  the  Con  Game  for  either 
sample.    However,  the  sociopathic  sample  is  expected  to  obtain 
a  significantly  higher  correlation  coefficient  (in  a  negative 
direction)  than  the  normal  sample. 

3.  More  external  scores  on  the  I-E  (total)  Scale  will 
correlate  with  less  manipulative  scores  on  the  Mach  V  Scale 
and  the  Con  Game  for  either  sample.     However,  the  sociopathic 
sample  is  expected  to  obtain  a  significantly  higher  correlation 
coefficient  (in  a  negative  direction)  than  the  normal  sample. 

h.     The  sociopathic  sample  will  score  higher  on  both 
measures  of  manipulation  (the  Mach  V  Scale  and  the  Con  Game) 
than  the  normal  sample. 

5.     Scores  on  the  Mach  V  Scale  and  the  Con  Game  will  be 
positively  related. 

No  significant  relation  was  found  between  Factor  II  of 
the  James-Phares  Scale  and  the  measures  of  manipulation 
(Mach  V  and  Con  Game).     A  significant  positive  correlation 
was  found  for  the  total  group  between  Factor  I  of  the  James- 
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Phares  Scale  and  the  Mach  V  Scale;  however,  the  normal  and 
the  sociopathic  groups'  correlation  failed  to  reach  signifi- 
cance.    None  of  the  correlations  between  Factor  I  of  the  James- 
Phares  Scale  and  the  Con  Game  reached  significance.     No  signifi- 
cant correlation  was  found  between  subjects'  scores  on  the 
James-Phares  Scale  (total  score)  and  the  measures  of  manipula- 
tion. 

No  significant  difference  was  found  for  the  diagnostic 
(sociopaths,  normals)  and  racial  (blacks,  whites)  groups  on 
the  measures  of  manipulation  (the  Con  Game  and  the  Mach  V 
Scale).     Also,  a  small  negative  relation  was  found  between 
both  measures  of  manipulation. 

The  analysis  of  the  data  suggested  a  positive,  although 
in  most  cases  not  significant,  relation  between  the  locus  of 
control  dimension  and  measures  of  manipulation.     This  positive 
relation  indicates  but  does  not  prove  that  subjects  with  a 
highly  manipulative  attitude  will  be  more  likely  to  exhibit  a 
generalized  expectancy  that  personal  events  in  one's  life  are 
governed  largely  by  luck  and  fate.     Another  finding  of  the 
study  was  that  the  sociopaths  did  not  differ  from  the  normal 
group  on  either  measure  of  manipulation. 
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APPENDIX  A 
MACH  V  SCALE 


Mach  V  Scale* 
Directions 


Below  are  twenty  groups  of  statements.     Each  group  con- 
tains three  statements.     Each  one  refers  to  a  way  of  thinking 
-about  people  or  things  in  general.     They  reflect  opinions  and 
not  matters  of  fact,  and  different    people  have  been  found  to 
agree  with  different  ones. 

Read    the  ■  three  statements  in  each  group.     Decide  first 
which  of _ the  three  A,  B,  or  C ,  is  most  true  or  comes  the  closest 

to  describing  your  own  beliefs.     Mark  a  +  on  the  answeF~shiit  

next  to  the  letter  that  represents  this  statement.     Then  decide 
which  of  the  remaining  two  statements  is  most  false  or  the 
farthest  from  your  own  beliefs.     Write  a  o  on  the  answer~sheet 
■  next  to  this  letter. 

Here  is  an  example: 

(   )  A.  It  is  easy  to  persuade  people  but  hard  to  keep  them 
persuaded.  ^ 

(+)  B.  Theories  that  run  counter  to  common  sense  are  a  waste 
of  time. 

(o)  C.  It  is  only  common  sense  to  go  along  with  what  other 
people  are  doing  and  not  be  too  different. 

In  this  case,  statement  B  would  be  the  one  you  believe 
Zlt  (or  reject  least  strongly),  and  A  and  C  would  be 

less  characteristic  of  your  opinion.     Statement  C  would  be  the 
one  you  believe  least  strongly  of  the  three.     On  your  answer 
sheet  you  would  mark  a  +  next  to  'b  and  a  o  next  to  C 
wnii  "^^l^  ^^21'^°"'^  °^  choices  easy  to  make;  others 

\  ^^^^"^^  difficult.  Do  not  fail  to  make  a  choice  no  matter 
how  hard  It  may  be.     Do  not  onu^  an^.  grw^s  of 

)  A.  It  takes  more  imagination  to  be  a  successful  criminal 

than  a  successful  business  man. 
)  B.  The  phrase,   "the  road  to  hell  is  paved  with  good 

.      intentions"  contains  a  lot  of  truth. 
;  C.  Most  men  forget  more  easily  the  death  of  their  father 
than  the  loss  of  their  property.  ^axner 

)  A.  Men  are  more  concerned  with  the  car  they  drive  than 
with  the  clothes  their  wives  wear 

^^T^^  important  that  imagination  and  creativity 
m  children  be  cultivated.  doxvxuy 

^"  ^r^-^^  suffering  from  incurable  diseases  should  have 
the  choice  of  being  put  painlessly  to  death. 


ColuIb?fuS^vers?tr™n'a'Sers°onJ?'  ^^^^^^^  Christie. 

1975.  ^^erbixy,   m  a  personal  communication  dated  July  9, 
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)  A.  Never  tell  anyone  the  real  reason  you  did  something 

unless  it  is  useful  to  do  so . 
)  B.  The  well  being  of  the  individual  is  the  goal  that 

should  be  worked  for  before  anything  else. 
)  C.  Since  most  people  don't  know  what  they  want,  it  is 

only  reasonable  for  ambitious  people  to  talk  them 

into  doing  things. 

)  A.  People  are  getting  so  lazy  and  self-indulgent  that 

it  is  bad  for  our  country. 
)  B.  The  best  way  to  handle  people  is  to  tell  them  what 

they  want  to  hear. 
)  C.  It  would  be  a  good  thing  if  people  were  kinder  to 

others  less  fortunate  than  themselves. 

)  A.  Most  people  are  basically  good  and  kind. 

)  B.  The^best  criteria  for  a  wife  or  husband  is  com- 
patibility-other characteristics  are  nice  but  not 
essential . 

)  C.  Only  after  a  man  has  gotten  what  he  wants  from  life 
should  he  concern  himself  with  the  injustice  in  the 
world. 

)  A.  Most  people  who  get  ahead  in  the  world  lead  clean, 
moral  lives. 

)  B.  Any  man  worth  his  salt  shouldn't  be  blamed  for 

putting  his  career  above  his  family. 
)  C.  People  would  be  better  off  if  they  were  concerned 

less  with  how  to  do  things  and  more  with  what  to  do. 

)  A.  A  good  teacher  is  one  who  points  out  unanswered 
questions  rather  than  gives  explicit  answers. 

;  B.  When_you  ask  someone  to  do  something,  it  is  best 
to  give  the  real  reasons  for  wanting  it  rather 
than  giving  reasons  which  carry  more  weight. 

j  C.  A  person's  job  is  the  best  single  guide  as  to  the 
sort  of  person  he  is. 

)  A.  The  construction  of  such  monumental  works  as  the 

Egyptian  pyramids  was  worth  the  enslavement  of 

the  workers  who  built  them. 
)  B.  Once  a  way  of  handling  problems  has  been  worked 

out  It  IS  best  to  stick  to  it. 
)  C,  One  should  take  action  only  when  sure  it  is 

morally  right. 

t 

)  A.  The  world  would  be  a  much  better  place  to  live  in 
If  people  would  let  the  future  take  care  of  itself 

)  B    iTiTTslVJ'rTli''''-''^''''  enjoying  the  present! 

r     n  wise  to  flatter  important  people. 

;  C.  Once  a  decision  has  been  made,   it  is  best  to  k-er) 
changing  it  as  new  circumstances  arise 
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)  A.  It  is  a  good  policy  to  act  as  if  you  are  doing 

the  things  you  do  because  you  have  no  other  choice. 
)  B.  The  biggest  difference  between  most  criminals 

and  other  people  is  that  criminals  are  stupid 

enough  to  get  caught. 
)  C.  Even  the  most  hardened  and  vicious  criminal  has 

a  spark  of  decency  somewhere  within  him. 

)  A.  All  in  all,  it  is  better  to  be  humble  and  honest 

than  to  be  important  and  dishonest. 
)  B.  A  man  who  is  able  and  willing  to  work  hard  has  a 

good  chance  of  succeeding  in  whatever  he  wants  to  do. 
)  C.  If  a  thing  does  not  help  us  in  our  daily  lives,  it 

isn't  very  important. 

)  A.  A  person  shouldn't  be  punished  for  breaking  a  law 

that  he  thinks  is  unreasonable. 
)  B.  Too  many  criminals  are  not  punished  for  their 

crimes , 

)  C.  There  is  no  excuse  for  lying  to  someone  else. 

)  A.  Generally  speaking,  men  won't  work  hard  unless 

they  are  forced  to  do  so. 
)  B.  Every  person  is  entitled  to  a  second  chance,  even 

after  he  commits  a  serious  mistake. 
)  C.  People  who  can't  make  up  their  minds  are  not  worth 

bothering  about. 

)  A.  A  man's  first  responsibility  is  to  his  wife,  not 

his  mother. 
)  B.  Most  men  are  brave. 

)  C.  It;s  best  to  pick  friends  that  are  intellectually 
stimulating  rather  than  ones  it  is  comfortable  to 
be  around. 

)  A.  There  are  very  few  people  in  the  world  worth  con- 
cerning oneself  about. 

)  B.  It  is  hard  to  get  ahead  without  cutting  corners 
here  and  there. 

)  C.  A  capable  person  motivated  for  his  own  gain  is  more 

one^""^        society  than  a  well-meaning  but  ineffective 

)  A.  It  is  best  to  give  others  the  impression  that  vou 

can  change  your  mind  easily. 
)  B.  It  is  a  good  working  policy  to  keep  on  good  terms 

with  everyone. 
)  C.  Honesty  is  the  best  policy  in  all  cases. 

i  is  possible  to  be  good  in  all  respects. 

B.  To  help  oneself  is  good;   to  help  others  even  better 
^        KSL^^fiJ^y^^^^  °^  unchangeable  kits  of 
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Barnum  was  probably  right  when  he  said  that  there's 
at  least  one  sucker  born  every  minute. 
Life  is  pretty  dull  unless  one  deliberately  stirs 
up  some  excitement. 

Most  people  would  be  better  off  if  they  control 
their  emotions. 

Sensitivity  to  the  feelings  of  others  is'  worth  more 
than^ poise  in  social  situations. 

The  ideal  society  is  one  where  everybody  knows  his 
place  and  accepts  it. 

It  is  safest  to  assume  that  all  people  have  a  vicious 
streak  and  it  will  come  out  when  they  are  given  a 
chance . 

People  that  talk  about  abstract  problems  usually 
don't  know  what  they  are  talking  about. 
Anyone  who  completely  trusts  anyone  else  is  asking 
for  trouble. 

It  is  essential  for  the  functioning  of  a  democracy 
that  everyone  vote. 


APPENDIX  B 
JAMES -PHARES  SCALE 


Public  Opinion  -  Form  I-E* 


Name   Age   Date  

Below  are  a  num"ber  of  statements  about  various  topics.  They 
have  "been  collected  from  different  groups  of  people  and  repre- 
sent a  variety  of  opinions.     There  are  no  right  or  wrong  answers 
to  this  questionnaire .     For  every  statement  there  are  large 
numbers  of  people  who  agree  and  disagree.     Please  indicate 
whether  you  agree  or  disagree  with  each  statement  as  follows: 

Circle  SA  if  you  strongly  agree 

Circle  A  if  you  agree 

Circle  D  is  you  disagree 

Circle  SD  if  you  strongly  disagree 
Please  read  each  item  carefully  and  be  sure  that  you  indicate 
the  response  which  most  closely  corresponds  to  the  way  which 
you  personally  feel. 

SA  A  D  SD    1.     I  like  to  read  newspaper  editorials  whether  I 

agree  with  them  or  not. 
SA  A  D  SD    2.     Wars  between  countries  seem  inevitable  despite 

efforts  to  prevent  them. 
SA  A  D  SD    3.     I  believe  the  government  should  encourage  more 

young  people  to  make  science  a  career. 
SA  A  D  SD    I4-.     It  is  usually  true  of  successful  people  that 

their  good  breaks  far  outweighed  their  bad  breaks. 
SA  A  D  SD    5.     I  believe  that  moderation  in  all  things  is  the 

key  to  happiness. 
SA  S  D  SD    6.     Many  times  I  feel  'that  we  might  just  as  well  make 

many  of  our  decisions  by  flipping  a  coin. 
SA  A  D  SD    7.     I  disapprove  of  girls  who  smoke  cigarettes  in 

public  places. 

SA  A  D  SD    8.     The  actions  of  other  people  toward  me  many  times 

have  me  baffled. 
SA  A  D  SD    9.     I  believe  it  is  more  important  for  a  person  to 

like  his  work  than  to  make  money  at  it. 
SA  A  D  SD  10.     Getting  a  good  job  seems  to  be  largely  a  matter 

of  being  lucky  enough  to  be  in  the  right  place 

at  the  right  time. 
SA  A  D  SD  11.     It's  not  what  you  know  but  who  you  know  that 

really  counts  in  getting  ahead. 
SA  A  D  SD  12.     A  great  deal  that  happens  to  me  is  probably  a 

matter  of  chance. 
SA  A  D  SD  13.     I  think  that  people  spend  too  much  time  watching 

television  these  days. 
SA  A  D  SD  14.     I  feel  that  I  have  little  influence  over  the  wav 

people  behave. 

SA  A  D  SD  15.     It  is  difficult  for  me  to  keep  well-informed 
about  foreign  affairs. 
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SA  A  D  SD  16.    Much  of  the  time  the  future  seems  uncertain  to 
me . 

SA  A  D  SD  17.     I  think  the  world  is  much  more  unsettled  now 
than  it  was  in  our  grandfathers'  times. 

SA  A  D  SD  18.     Some  people  seem  born  to  fail  while  others  seem 
born  for  success  no  matter  what  they  do. 

SA  A  D  SD  19.     I  believe  there  should  be  less  emphasis  on  spec- 
tator sports  and  more  on  athletic  participation. 

SA  A  D  SD  20.     It  is  difficult  for  ordinary  people  to  have  much 

control  over  what  politicians  do  in  office. 

SA  A  D  SD  21.     I  tend  to  daydream  more  than  I  should. 

SA  A  D  SD  22.     I  feel  that  many  people  could  be  described  as 
victims  of  circumstances  beyond  their  control. 

SA  A  D  SD  23.     Movies  do  not  seem  as  good  as  they  used  to  be. 

SA  A  D  SD  2ij-.     It  seems  many  times  that  the  grades  one  gets 

in  school  are  more  dependent  on  the  teachers' 
whims  than  on  what  the  student  can  really  do. 
■SA  A  D  SD  25.    Money  shouldn't  be  a  person's  main  consideration 

in  choosing  a  job. 

SA  A  D  SD  26.     It  isn't  wise  to  plan  too  far  ahead  because  most 
things  turn  out  to  be  a  matter  of  good  or  bad 
fortune  anyhow. 

SA  A  D  SD  27.     At  one  time  I  wanted  to  become  a  newspaper 
reporter . 

SA  A  D  SD  28.     I  can't  understand  how  it  is  possible  to  predict 

other  people's  behavior. 
SA  A  D  SD  29.     I  enjoy  smoking  cigarettes  and  will  continue  to 

be  a  smoker. 

SA  A  D  SD  30.     When  things  are  going  well  for  me  I  consider  it 

due  to  a  run  of  good  luck. 
SA  A  D  SD  31.     I  believe  the  federal  government  has  been  taking 

SA  A  n  sn  ^?  ir""  "^r^  °£  affiars  of  private  management. 
bA  A  D  SD  32.     There ;s  not  much  use  in  trying  to  predict  which 

questions  a  teacher  is  going  to  ask  on  an 

examination. 

SA  A  D  SD  33.     I  get  more  ideas  from  talking  about  things  than 

reading  about  them.  ^ 
SA  A  D  SD  3^.     Most  people  don't  realize  the  extent  to  which 

SA  A  D  SD  Af^nLH^^^  controlled  by  accidental  happenings. 

OH  A  u  bjj  j^.     At  one  time  I  wanted  to  be  an  ^o+nr^  ( r.^  ^r.+Z.^r,„\  ^ 


A  n  ?n  il'  TV.™  "^^"^  ^  ^B.nted  to  be  an  actor  (or  actress) 

SA  A  D  SD  36.  I  have  usually  found  that  what  is  going  to  happei 

SA  A  n        -.^  ^'•i    happen,  regardless  of  my  actions. 

bA  A  D  SD  37.  Life  in  a  small  town  offers  more  real  satisfactions 

tnan  life  m  a  large  citv 

SA  A  D  SD  38.  Most  of  the  disappointing' things  in  my  life  have 

SA  A  n  sn  -^o  ?°^^ained  a  large  element  of  chance. 

bA  A  D  SD  39.  I  would  rather  be  a  successful  teacher  than  a 

SA  .  n  successful  businessman.  ^eacner  than  a 

SA  A  D  SD  40.  I  don't  believe  that  a  person  can  really  be  a 
master  of  his  fate  x yaxiy  oe  a 

SA  A  D  SD  kX.  I  find  mathematics  easier  to  study  than  social 

SA  A  D  SD  42.  Success  is  mostly  a  matter  of  getting  good  breaks. 
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SA  A  D  SD  43.     I  think  it  is  more  important  to  be  respected  by- 
people  than  to  be  liked  by  them. 

SA  A  D  SD  44.     Events  in  the  world  seem  to  be  beyond  the  control 

of  most  people . 

SA  A  D  SD  45.     I  think  our  country  should  take  a  more  active 

role  in  world  affairs. 
SA  A  D  SD  46.     I  feel  that  most  people  can't  really  be  held 

responsible  for  themselves  since  no  one  has  much 

choice  about  where  he  was  born  or  raised. 
SA  A  D  SD  47.     I  like  to  figure  out  problems  and  puzzles  that 

other  people  have  trouble  with. 
SA  A  D  SD  48.    Many  times  the  reactions  of  people  seem  haphazard 

to  me  . 

SA  A  D  SD  49.     I  rarely  lose  when  playing  card  games. 

SA  A  D  SD  50.     There's  not  much  use  in  worrying  about  things — 

what  will  be,  will  be. 
SA  A  D  SD  51.     I  think  that  everyone  should  belong  to  some  kind 

of  church. 

SA  A  D  SD  52.     Success  in  dealing  with  people  seems  to  be  more 

a  matter  of  the  other  person's  moods  and  feelings 
at  the  time  rather  than  one's  own  actions. 

SA  A  D  SD  53.     One  should  not  place  too  much  faith  in  newspaper 
reports . 

SA  A  D  SD  54.     I  think  that  life  is  mostly  a  gamble. 
SA  A  D  SD  55-     I  am  very  stubborn  when  my  mind  is  made  up  about 

something . 

SA  A  D  SD  56.     Many  times  I  feel  that  I  have  little  influence 
over  the  things  that  happen  to  me. 

QA  A  n  cS  5o'     I  ^^^^  popular  music  better  than  classical  music. 

bA  A  D  SD  58.     Sometimes  I  feel  that  I  don't  have  enough  control 
over  the  direction  my  life  is  taking. 

SA  A  D  SD  59.     I  sometimes  work  at  difficult  things  too  long 
even  when  I  know  they  are  hopeless. 

SA  A  D  SD  60.     Life  is  too  full  of  uncertainties. 
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Figure  1.     The  Con  Game 
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APPENDIX  D 

MACHIAVELLIANISM  AND  SUCCESS  IN  THE  CON  GAME 


Table  D-1 


Machiavellianism  and  Success  in  the  Con  Game 
(22  Ss  per  Mach  group) 


Mach  Group 

Mean  Game 
Score 

Game  Score 
minus 

33.33^ 

t 

P 

High 

47.32 

13.99 

5. 

56 

.001 

Middle 

31.11 

-2.22 

97 

.20 

Low 

21.58 

-11.75 

-5. 

58 

.001 

^ote.     From  Studies  in  Machiavellianism  by  R.  Christie 
^&  F.  Geis,  Academic  Press,   I970,  p.  118. 
The  expected  value  pqr  game,  per  subject. 
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APPENDIX  E 

COMBINATIONS  OF  THREE  PARTICIPANTS  BY  TAG  NUMBER 


I 


Table  E-1 

Combinations  of  Three  Participants  by  Tag  Number 


1 

4 

5 

1 

2 

3 

5 

8 

9 

2 

7 

8  ■ 

5 

6 

1 

2 

9 

3 

6 

9 

1 

8 

9 

2 

7 

4 

5 

9 

2 

7 

9 

1 

6 

9 

3 

5 

6 

3 

ij- 

5 

3 

5 

8 

7 

8 

9 

6 

7 

9 

5 

7 

1 

7 

3 

8 

6 

7 

8 

2 

5 

8 

2 

6 

9 

3 

9 

3 

6 

8 

2 

3 

5 

1 

2 

5 

1 

6 

8 

1 

6 

7 

5 

7 

8 

2 

3 

1 

7 

8 

2 

3 

9 

1 

2 

7 

3 

4 

6 

1 

4 

6 

Note.     If  a  group  is  composed  of  five  sociopaths  and 
four  normals,  odd  numbers  are  sociopaths  and 
even  normals.     If  five  normals  and  four  socio- 
paths ,  odd  numbers  are  normals  and  even 
sociopaths . 
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I  certify  that  I  have  read  this  study  and  that  in  my 
opinion  it  conforms  to  acceptable  standards  of  scholarly 
presentation  and  is  fully  adequate,   in  scope  and  quality, 
as  a  dissertation  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosop^iy. 
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